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PREFACE 



On February 15, 1966, the U. S. Office of Education approved 
Project ERD-495“65, Under provisions of Section 4(c) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, the U. S. Office of Education allocated $1,265,787 
of Federal funds to operate the Project for a three-year period. A grant 
of $433,6^ was made available to the Division of Higher Education, 
California State Department of Education, to operate the first year. 

Dr, Paul F. Lawrence, Chief, Division of Higher Education, initiated the 
proposal and served as Project Director during the first year. 

The California State Colleges at Fresno and Hayward were desig- 
nated Project "Centers" and were authorized to develop experimental 
teacher education programs which would lead to more effective preparation 
for teaching disadvantaged children and youth. 

The basic organization of the Final Report is a departure from 
the usual format as required by the Office of Education. The reasons 
are explicit in the unique nature of the Project, 

First, while Hayward and Fresno were required to work within some 
general guidelines, their programs were sufficiently different to 
require separate reports. 

The Fresno Report, therefore. Is included as a supplement and 
no attempt was made to consolidate descriptions or analysis of the two 
programs. For a detailed analysis and "evaluation" of the first year 
operation of Fresno and Hayward, the reader is referred to Report on 
the First Year Operation , produced under the direction of the late 
Joseph D. Lohman, Dean of the School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley, and submitted to the U. $. Office of Education In 
December 1967» 
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Secondly, unanticipated budget curtailments and the subsequent 
decision on the part of the U. S, Office not to fund the second and 
third years, necessitated a modification of original program design, 
and the development of stop-gap attempts to evaluate carry-over effects 
of the training procedures* 

It was not possible then to describe the "nature of the Inves- 
tigation", (A Methods Chapter) for the full three years. The last two 
years at Hayward had a distinctively different thrust which required 
separate chapters. 
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CHAPTER I 



IMTRODUCTION 



Background Information 

The basic organization of this Report consists of a description 
and analysis of the Hayward Center *s three-year experimental teacher 
education program Iden'ifled as Project, Operation Fair Chance (0FC)» 



Pro feet Rationale 

As originally proposed, the project was expected to influence 
the traditional practices in preparing teachers to teach disadvantaged 
children and youth. As an example. of the ambitious nature of the Pro- 
ject, the Director of the first year program published the following 



statement; 

"Operation Fair Chance is a bold, three-year innovative 
Project in experimental teacher education now under way 
at two California State Colleges. It is designed expressly 
to help prospective and experienced teachers develop truly 
empathetic attitudes toward the culturally deprived, to 
find more effective ways of teaching disadvantaged children 
and youth and of working with their parents and community 
leaders, to emphasize realistic pupil orientation to the 
world of work, and to produce new learning materials in this 
area . . 

The initiators of the Project cited evidence from a variety of 
sources that current practices in preparing teachers to teach disadvantaged 
children were not relevant and appeared to be detrimental to these children. 



The research in this area suggested that: 



". . . the traditional teacher-education program is not effective 
in preparing teachers who are to work with culturally disadvantaged 
children. Teachers of the culturally disadvantaged chUdren: 



1 , Do not understand them 

2, Have misconceptions about their abilities 

3. Are uncertain & Incorrect about appropriate educational 
goals 

4. Behave in ways which handicap rather than facilitate 
learning."^ 

^Olsen, Edv/ard G., "Teacher Education for the Deprived; A New Pattern' 
School and Society, Apr. 1, 1967> pp» 232-234, i860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



^Excerpt from the Project proposal, p. 5* 
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Therefore, the project was designed to accomplish vjhat other teacher 
preparation programs failed to do - that is, produce teachers who were to 
become "sensitive to and intellectually comprehending of the particular needs 
of children from culturally disadvantaged hemes 

The Project v;as to be developed Aith some specifics in mind. For 
example, the proposers thought that the teachers in-training should be able 
to achieve distinctive skills of instruction which would be effective in 
working v/ith disadvantaged youngsters. Further, the Project was to emphasize 
vocaticnal education at all levels of instruction, K through grade l4, and to 
develop instructional materials appropriate to the education of the disadvan- 
taged.^ 



Objectives and Goals 

The primary objectives to be achieved in the Project were to produce 

behavioral changes in the teachers which would: 

1. "improve teachers* understanding and acceptance of children 
whose backgrounds and behavior patterns are drastically different 
from their own; 

2. improve teachers* ability to generate in such youngsters a real 
motivation to learn through greater creativity and skill in 
the design and use of novel and specialized teaching tools, 
methods, and techniques; 

3. create and maintain learning situations which v/ill lead students 
to realistic vocational objectives, effective preparation for an 
occupation, pride in workmanship, and confidence^ in their 
ability to succeed in the vocations of their choice, 

4. increase the teacher *s utilitation of the possible contributions 
of all agencies in the community which usually become involved 
with such youngsters during their lifetime; 

5. increase -^he receptivity and capability of the participating 
school systems to implement and activate the new learning of 
teachers. "5 

^Op. ci t ., p. 8 

‘^Ibid., p. 9 
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Further, it was proposed that the Project would focus on vocational 
education goals - 

"In planning for the aciiievecent of the Project objectives, it is 
essential that the prograra of vocational deve1opn:ent begin at the 
earliest possible time - even in the elementary grades. The content 
of instruction; the methods, techniques, and materials of instruction 
and programs of testing, evaluation, and guidance will be developed 
accordingly."® 



Expected Outc<ar.es 



The emphasis on occupational development v;as supposed to achieve the 
following: 

1. The student v/ill develop an understanding of his own abilities, 
needs, and attitudes relevant to vocational choice and continuing 
vocational preparation. 

2. The student will possess useful knowledge and skills in a 
specific non-professional field of work. 

3. He will develop the concept of economic productivity for both 
personal and social goals. 

4. He will possess knowledges of a general nature which are important 
to all individuals and basic to success in an occupation. 

5. He v/ill possess knowledges of a general nature which are 
important to all individuals and basic to success in an occupa- 
tion. 

6. He will possess information about occupations, their dynamic 
character, requirements, and environments .7 

Indirect results which v/ere expected from this Project included: 

1. A significantly higher percentage of successful students from 
among the culturally disadvantaged. 

2. Substantial changes in their attitudes about school, including 
greater enthusiasm, more diligent study, increased learning, 
better attendance, and greater productivity as adults. 

3. A significant reduction in the number and nature of disciplinary 
cases among the culturally disadvantaged. 




^Ibid.. p. 7 
^Ibid.. p. 6 
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4* increased student achleveinent, particularly in the basic 
skills.of cconuni cat ions. 

5. Icprovenent in the self-concept of such students. 

Certain indirect results were expected because of the special enzphases 
in this Project. As an exairple, it was expected that there would be (1) roore 
effective cc^ntunication befcveen teachers and students, and (2) adequate pre- 
paration of students for vocational and technical occupations. According 
to the proposers, teacher inadequacy in the above ti'/o areas was ainong the main 
reasons for teachers* feeling of frustration v/hile viorking v;ith culturally 
and econc^tcally disadvantaged students and their desire to seek positions in 
less frustrating environments. Greater competency in these two areas was 
expected to ameliorate the problem of frustration and turnover. 

Finally, it was proposed that ‘‘—one of the main objectives of the 
Project is to provide a "fair chance" for culturally disadvantaged youth to 
receive an education that is geared realistically to their vocational, cultural, 
economic, and social potential."® 

Program Prospectus 

Specific details involving program goals and content, administration 
and organization, evaluation goals. Job specifications, trainee selection and 
methods of materials production were built into the proposal. The follov/ing 
is a brief summary of what v/as expected in the Project. 

General Guidelines were specified in order to provide a focus for each 
Center. Those were stated as; 

"1. Emphasis will be placed on "Vocational Education" at all levels 
of instruction (K - 14) and appropriate to each level. 

2, Emphasis will be placed on "internship service" as contrasted 
v/ith more traditional teacher-training programs. 



^Ibid., p. 7 



3* Prograns will involve both pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. 

4. All teachers and teacher candidates involved in the training 
program shall faeccme mdch better informed about non-professional 
jobs; the types of employment that are available; the 
physical, mental and psychological requirements of various Jobs; 
the techniques and procedures to be used in securing employment 
in desirable Jobs. 

5. All teachers and teacher candidates in the program shall become 
informed and personally acquainted v/ith the personal, social, and 
cultural characteristics of disadvantaged youth and learn to 
communicate effectively v/lth them, 

6. Special effort v/ill be made to involve schools and school districts- 
community agencies (State Employment Service, welfare agencies, 
public health services, etc.), chambers of ccmmerce, labor unions, 
and otner agencies, associations, offices, and individuals when- 
ever feasible and to the extent that is practical 



Administrative structure was specified to include the California State Depart- 
ment of Education; University of California, Berkeley; Fresno and California 
State, Hayv/ard, Each agency was to have definite assignments and be respon- 
sible for its own program of activities. Advisory Boards (local and State) 
v/ere to be organized to assist in the development and coordination of the 
programs at each of the College Centers. 

Very definite details of Evaluation design v/ere specified, for example; 
the design was to include a method of measuring teacher attitudinal change in 
six different areas (see proposal outline). 

Program goals and content at each College Center v/ere described. The 
Hayv/ard program was to include the follov/ing features; 

- A shift from traditional course work to clinical experiences. 

- Community work including tutorials, volunteer experiences in social 
service agencies and conducting surveys. 

- School district personnel involvement in planning and implementation 

- School district participation in action research and instructional 
materials production 
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- vocational counseling and currfculusn development in the participating 
school districts. 

- building of healthy self-concepts among the disadvantaged through 
success~or i ented programs • 

- summer workshops for in-service teachers. 

The Hayward program v/as to be divided into three general phases or 
stages. (1) the design or planning stage, (2) the operational stage, and 
(3) the closing or wind-up stage. 



Summary 

An experimental fifth year teacher education program was proposed and 
accepted by the U. S. Office of Education. The proposal described, in detail, 
the rationale, and the Plan of Operation of a program designed to prepare 
teachers to work more competently v/ith culturally disadvantaged children and 
youth. It was the product of cooperative planning by faculty members of 
the ealifornia State College, Hayward; members of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education Project Office, under the direction of Dr. Paul F. Lawrence; 
School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, under the direction 
of Dean Joseph D. Lohman . 

The Project objectives were highly abstract verbalizations of the need 
to change not only the current practices of teacher training institutions, 
but also to change attitudes and values of both in-service and pre-service 
public school teachers and administrators. The primary objectives implied 
that the OFC staff v/as to be responsible for effecting change towards a voc- 
ational education emphasis in both the elementary and secondary curriculum. 

Expected outcomes as a result of participation in this Project v/ere 
spelled out in the accepted proposal. These cut across all levels of per- 
sonnel and agencies. For example, youth would develop an understanding of 
their own abilities, needs and attitudes relevant to vocational choice and 
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continuing vocational preparation; teachers v/ould persist longer in ’’disad- 
vantaged*’ schools; teacher-trainees vjould change in their "negative” attitudes 
tcv;ard minority children; administrators would seek to change the status quo 
of adninistrative structure in the schools; and lastly, positive changes in 
teacher preparation were expected to take place in the State College Teacher 
Education Departments as a result of the OFC experience. 

Finally, a ccKnplete plan of operation for a program of teacher educa- 
tion was described and methods of implementing the Project proposal objectives 
v;ere suggested. A Project v/ith so many v/orthy goals to be achieved in such 
a brief period of time could be expected to suffer grievous stresses and 
strains. Some problems of program development are recounted in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 



Organization and Administration 



Initial Planning and Staffing 



The Project was originally proposed to the Division of Education at 
California State College, Hayv/ard, in the Fall of 1S64, Eighteen months 
elapsed before the proposal gained approval, having undergone several rev/rites 
in the interval. When funding was apparent, the President of California State 
College appointed a faculty ccmmittee to be chaired by Dr. Lewie Burnett, Head 
of the Division of Education. After the Project v/as funded on February 15,1S66 
Or. Burnett became Acting Director. Other faculty members of the committee 
met continuously throughout February, March and April for purposes of prelim- 
inary planning,^ Dr. Burnett called upon the group to focus on a series of 
questions raised by the U. S. Office of Education Program Officer (Dr. Otto 
L®gg)* These questions are summarized as follov/s: 

1. What are the three phases of the Project? 

2. What personnel will be needed during each stage? 

3. What v/ill be the job description for each position? 

4. How will the teacher educators at California State be selected 

and prepared? 

5* What will be the role of advisory committees at this Center? 

6. How v/ill the teacher education program for pre-service candidates 

differ from the regular or existing program? 

7. What will be done with the in-service school personnel, particu- 

larly for changing attitudes, understandings, and practices? 

8. What will be done v/ith occupational information and the change 

of pupil attitudes about the world of work at the several 

school levels - elementary, secondary, and Junior colleges? 

9. How will the materials used in this project differ from those 

in the Fresno area? 

10. What is planned for the families of the disadvantaged children? 

11. Hov/ do the disadvantaged populations of greater Hayward: area 

differ from those in the Fresno area? 

12. In what ways will community agencies be involved? 

13* What will be done during the planning months, January through 

August? 



Operation Fair Chance. Report on the First Year Operation , Lohman, 
Joseph and Paul Takagi, Regents of the University of California, December 1967 » 
2 

Burnett, Lev/ie, memo to Paul Lawrence, March 1966. See Appendix A, 



Several program details were agreed upon by the planning staff. The 
follov/ing is found in a document developed by the Acting Director: 

1, Job descriptions 

2, Selection of teacher educators 

3, Role of the advisory consnittees 

h. Unique characteristics of the training program - e.g. clinical 

vs classroom approach, 

5. Direct involvement of in-service professionals in the planning, 

6. Use of instructional materials in the participant schools, 

7. Agreement to develop "appropriate" instructional materials for 

the disadvantaged, 

8. Development of communication techniques v/ith the families of 

the disadvantaged youngsters, 

9. involvement of community agencies, 

10, A time table for accomplishing the follov/ing: 

a) Action research centers in public schools to be 
identified, 

b) Teacher educators to be selected, 

c) Project director to be appointed, 

d) Research design to be proposed and approved, 

e) Materials production to begin, 

f) Community agencies to be identified, 

g) Criteria for selection of trainees to be established, 

h) Evaluative instruments to be secured, ^ . 

i) Dissemination of findings to public schools.^ 

Hov/ever, progress in meeting the time table and implementing program 
details was not apparent. Dr, Burnett Issued a memo urging the staff to move 
more rapidly toward decision-making,^ 

In April, Dr, Edward G, Olsen was appointed Director, but Dr, Burnett 
continued for four or five months to meet with the OFC staff, contributing to 
Project Organization, Planning sessions continued throughout the Spring and 
Summer months under the direction of the new Director. 

These planning sessions apparently revealed basic differences among 
the staff and the nev/ director regarding the basic character and thrust of the 
project. The Director thought the project should be global in concept while 
his staff members were thinking in terms of separate research tasks to be 



Ibid, , (*Much of the action listed v/as to be well under way by June 

4 

Burnett, Lev/ie, memo to OFC staff, March 7, 1966, 



1966 .) 
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conducted concurrently in several school districts.^ 

Previous planning conunitnients such as those proposed by the Acting 

Director and the original staff apparently were disregarded during this stage 
of planning. 

Later, the Director was able to report that the staff had agreed to the 
following program concepts: 

"1. The Project through Its work with several cooperating school 

districts will seek to be both comp rehens i ve fbroad-front, action- 
research demonstrations) and intensive (a few in-depth controlled, 
objective research studies related to the comprehensive effort). 

2. Individual part-time staff members shall be entirely free to work 
within the Project, as defined. In ways and areas wherein they feel 
competent and comfortable - they will not be asked to do otherwise. 

3« College teach! ng/research and Project-time commitments will be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Several full-time staff members will be employed to begin work 
July 1 or later. 

Staffing 

Dy early summer, two of the original staff returned to full-time teaching 
and others were employed to round out the staff. The Second Q.uarterly Report 
described the new staff in the following terms. 



Olsen, Edward G., Quarterly Report No. 1 (Period Feb. 15 - May 1) p. 2 

6 

Jk.!.-* > P» 3 (Job descriptions in the written proposal were eliminated or 
changed. 



“The Staff - this Interdisciplinary staff includes specialists In 
ccarinunity relations, intergroup education, research methods, 
elementary and secondary school educators, child growth and development, 
vocational education, curriculum, learning materials, teacher education 
and secretarial services."^ 

TABLE ORGANIZATION 
DIRECTOR 




Chart 1 



It Is to be noted that the Director admitted In the Second Quarterly Report 
that he had agreed to administer the Project on a peer basis. His statement 
fol lows: 

"all major policy decisions are made by staff as a whole, through concensus 
following whatever group discussion and analysis Is required for them. In 
staff meetings, the Director serves as technical chairman to facilitate 
the session, but In the decision-making process his voice Is only one among 
the others."^ 



^Olsen, Edward G., Quarterly Report No. 2 (Period June 1-Aug. 31, 1966) p 1 
®lbld., p. 2 
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Planning the Program 

In addition to matters of organization, administration, and staffing, 
actual program design was an important feature of the first year's activity. 

That It did not proceed as rapidly and as efficiently as was expected 
may have been due to the Inherent difficulty of translating highly abstract 
goals Into an exciting experimental program. As an example, an objective 
stated in such general terms as? "To Improve teachers* understanding and 
acceptance of children whose background and behavior patterns are drastically 
different from their own" could be Interpreted as a charge to modify In a 
significant way the basic personality of a teacher trainee. Obviously, other 
interpretations could be applied. Goals, thus stated, were to continue to 
hinder effective program implementation and evaluation throughout the three 
years of the Project, 

One other factor which may have contributed to difficulties in planning 
Is the number of "transgential goals" expected from the Project by some of the 
principals involved In the original planning. Examples are presented as 
fol lows: 

Dr. Lawrence, Initiator of the original proposal, stated In a Project 
meeting that a major thrust of the Project was to get the teacher training 
Institutions to change; to take up the option provided for them by the State 
Legislature and the Board of Education,^ 

The Director of the Hayward Center, Edward Olsen, thought that the Project 
had a sixth goal and that one was "to design and demonstrate new patterns and 
programs of pre-service and In-service teacher education. Olsen felt that a 
"grand strategy" was needed In order to Implement the five objectives. 

^Notes from the joint meeting of the Project on Evaluation, August 11, 1966 
Hayward, Dr. Lawrence stated at the meeting that the mission of the Project’s 
objectives of the need for change In the State Teachers Colleges, which had 
perpetuated the static situation in teacher education, was an oversight and thi' 
goal v/as "the most Important of all," 



others in Sacramento and Washington stated their personal views of what 
the Project was supposed to accomplish. For Instance, Dr. Otto Legg, th« 
reprosentatlvQ frcri the U.S. O.E. stated that the teacher of the disadvantaged 
"needs to be better Informed about the world of work." 

Dr* Legg stressed the vocational goal of the Project* He stated that 
"kids need to knew how to apply for a job, do simple math, and have some 

knowledge of jobs that might be offered to thern."^^ 

In effect, this forced the planning staff to think in terms of a dual 
focus - i.e. the Project needed to be concerned with a vocational format as well 
as the development of better college preparation of te'.cher trainees. 

The Deputy Director, Emil Toews, listed two main goals for OFC: 1) a better 
relationship between the disadvantaged pupil and the school; 2) a vocational 
objective. In attempting to direct or focus the Hayward Center staff on the 
goals of the Project, Dr. Toews presented the following two questions to the 

staff: 

How will the Project contribute to a more effective relationship 
between the disadvantaged youth and the school? 

How will the Project help disadvantaged youth in obtaining gainful 
employment upon completion of high or junior college? 

The above questions were supposed to serve as the bases for appraising 

the effectiveness of the entire Project. 

In retrospect, it is not difficult to see that many people associated with 

this Project thought It might serve to solve all of education's perennial 
problems. Nevertheless, the Ha^-ward staff finally agreed upon a design for a 
program in teacher education. jt is to be noted that the basic idea, 

10 ” •*. 

Lohman, op . ci t . , p. 
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presented by the original planning staff, of building a design around inde- 
pendent research and experimental ideas, was no longer considered. What 
eventually developed, was a program devoted entirely along the lines of a 
demonstration teacher education project. 

The main elements in the program (as originally conceived by the Hayward 
Director) Included three major and interrelated emphases or “strands of 
experience": (1) community and school study, (2) large and small-group 

seminars, and (3) individualized reading and research. 

A primary element in the Director *s proposal was the workshop idea, to 
run continuously from October through December, 1966. The workshop was to 
meet bi-weekly and consist of seven two-hour sessions, with all school parti- 
pants, plus coiranunity leaders and trainees from the pre-service program. After 
the workshop series was completed, new curricula materials could be produced, 
with the staff producing the instructional materials. 

The Director wanted to set up human relations committees in the participa- 
ting schools to deal with race relations* Such committees would maintain 
liaison with the Director and staff who, in turn, were to organize in-service 
training and special programs, beginning in September, This part of the pro- 
gram was never implemented due to the inability (or desire) of the participating 
school districts to cooperate with the Project staff, 

The Program Design 



The program design 


as agreed upon by the staff was presented 


as follows: 


EXPERIENCE 


JOD CORPS 


COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL 


Seminar 








(Theoretical) 




Methods - - - 




Fall Program 


1st Semester 


Spring Program 2nd Semester 
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Ibid *, pp, 21-22 



Chart 2 



The first several weeks of the pre-service training was supposed to errpha- 
size orientation to a sub-culture and to the public school system. The 
trainees were to have the opportunity of seeing the totality of the Project 
through sessions at the OFC off-campus Center, and through visits to the Job 
Corps and to the participating schools and the perspective consraunf ties. 

The trainees were then to undergo a month of training at the Camp Parks 
Job Corps. There, they would engage in tutoring, counseling, and interact 
in recreational relationships with Corpsmen. Several weeks also were to be 
spent in the assigned school ccmmunity, where the trainees would study the 
nature of the local "power structure", as well as the level of involvement 
of citizens in their educational, social, political, and economic lives. 

During the Spring semester, experience was to be gained in the schools, in 
curriculum development, student teaching, and in introducing into classrooms 
new insights which would have been gained from the Job Corps and other aspects 
of the training. 

The "strands of experience" proposed by the Hayward Director was published 



as follows: 

Orientation (8 days) 

Community Study (2 weeks) 



Job Corps (6 v;eeks) 

Participation 



Introduction to OFC purposes, program, 
procedures and resources. 

Supervised field study In a disadvantaged 
ccmynunity as members of learning teams 
under staff direction. Candidates observe 
and participate in activities related to 
community living. Including investigation 
of family patterns, peer Influences, job 
opportunities, health conditions, welfare 
programs, race relations, the community's 
perceptions of its school policies and 
effectiveness, etc. 

Each candidate became a member of a Corps 
team at Camp Parks. There he assisted v;lth 
class instruction, counseling. Individual 
tutoring, recreational activities, pro- 
duction of teaching materials for these 
disadvantaged youth, etc. The chief pur- 
pose of the Job Corps experience Is to 
acquaint each candidate with the attitudes 
of Job Corps members toward school & soci« 

ety. 



(4 weeks) 
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School & Connunity 
Involven:ent 



Student Teaching 



Sumnary Sharing 



Assfgnir.ent to a specific “partner** school 
or school district. Under conibined school 
and project staff supervision the candidate 
participated on a sustained and extensive 
basis in the full program of that school 
and its c<Kranunity‘s activities - helping 
develop curriculum, innovate changes in 
instruction, attended teachers meetings, 
school board and PTA sessions, civic 
organizations, conferred with parents, etc. 



(18 weeks) During the Spring semester, candidates 
were expected to work intensively in a 
variety of teaching situations under care- 
ful supervision of * mas ter* teachers and 
also under direction of assigned OFC staff 
members who include California State College 
faculty supervisors of student teaching 
programs. 



(1 week) At school year’s end all candidates were 

expected to come together as a group for 
five days of careful stock-taking and 
group appraisal of the year’s program. 
Particular attention v;ould be given to 
problems still felt and resources yet 
needed. In this final evaluative period 
the OFC staff would have the opportunity 
to counsel individual candidates concerning 
their continuing preparation, and also to 
discover ways through which the next year’s 
OFC program could be improved. 



Teacher Candidates 



The staff established basic criteria for candidate acceptance. In addition 
to regular requirements already established for graduate standing and admission 
to the professional teacher preparation programs at the California State College 
Hayward, Operation Fair Chance candidates v/ere expected to; 

1. Volunteer their participation and be committed to the Project goals. 

2. Possess a liberal education foundation 

3. Be willing to undertake a rigorous experimental program, which includes 

intensive community Involvement and teaching- tutoring with 
Job Corpsmen and other disadvantaged youngsters, as well as 
in adult education programs in deprived areas. 



Olsen, Edward G., (Quarterly Report No, 3 (Period Sept, 
pp. 7-8, 



1 - Nov. 30, 1966 ) 
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The Project actively recruited teacher candidates. Eventually seine 
thirty-two applicants were accepted, thirty of whom began training on Sept. 
28, 1966 . (Demographic data on the first year candidates can be found in the 
First Year Report - University of California). 



School and District Participation 

By September, final agreements on participation were reached with the 

selected schools. Criteria for the selection of school districts were 

developed which Included the following ccndltions.^^ 

Restrict to disadvantaged school -community areas identified as 
such by district superintendents. 

Include diverse ethnic groups: Negro, Spanish-culture and whites. 

Sample districts by size and economic base. 

Cover academic levels: elementary, junior high and senior high schools* *. 

Avoid districts which largely duplicate others, or which are Involved in 
school -community tension situations. 

The school districts and agencies finally selected were as follows: 

Berkeley Unified School District 
Emery Unified School District 
Hayward Unified School District 
New Haven Unified School District 
Oakland Public Schools 
Richmond Unified School District 
Camp Parks Job Corps. 



Curriculum and Instruction 

Many hours of discussion and planning went into the task of integrating 
the professional education content into seminar blocks. The Director stated 
in a teacher education guideline memo that the following was to take place in 
the Fall: 



Olsen, Edward G., Quarterly Report No. 1 (Period Feb I 5 -May 1, 1966) 

p. 4. 

* The original proposal mentioned that coverage was to extend to the 
junior college. There is no evidence to Indicate that the staff seriously 
considered this level of education in its curriculum and teacher education 
planning. 
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Students are to register for 10 - 15 units each quarter in blocks ot 

£<*“=3*:'°'’ Foundations, Curriculum. 

Methods and field experiences. Discrete courses and classes are nor 

to be given. Participants are to follow individual study plans. The 

participantsare to be formed into learning teams of five to seven 

^mbers each for field assignments, campus seminars, and group study. 

One full-time college professor is to guide the activities of the three 
leading teams*"'-> 



Further directives on instructional procedures and curriculum development 
were issued to the staff and to the publ, ; by the Director. The following was 
included In the Third Quarterly Report; 

Curriculum objectives would - 



a. Ask the candidates to identify in writing the specific 

kinds of professional competencies (cognitive, affective, and 
motor) they think they will need to be effective teachers. 

fa. Add to their composite listing any other important abilities 
overlooked by them. 

c. Consider those competencies to be program objectives. 

d. Group them within broad fields or areas of work such as 
Acculturation Process, Child Growth and Development, Learning 
Theory, Curriculum, Materials, etc. 

e. Conduct weekly general seminars for all candidates on sub- 
topics within each broad field, e.g. Acculturation Process: 

Role of the Family, Culture of Poverty, Race and Racism, 

Roots and Dynamics of Intergroup Prejudice, etc, 

fa Organize more specific problem-centered seminars within the 
partner school districts for the candidates and supervising 
teachers in those districts. 

g. Devel op, during the second semester of the school year, special 
grade-level and subject-field seminars for concerned candidates, 

e.g. primary reading, middle-grade science, junior high school 
activities, etc. 

h. Sponsor a monthly lecture series with prominent speakers during 
the period January - May. Invitations will be sent to all 

Cal State College faculty members and to cooperating teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, board members and community lead- 
ers in the partner school districts including the Job Corps. 
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Julv lQ^ F -- !r ''f'' "Tentative Teacher Education Guidelines", mimeo 

July igfab. (See Appendix A), 
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I, Stimulate extensive and intensive self-directed reading 
programs by the candidates, 

j. Provide for frequent individual counseling and/or tutorial 
conferences with staff members throughout the year.l® 



The Conanunity Experience part of the curriculum was described in the following 



manner: 

1, Basic assumptions for using the deprived community as a base of 
operation for the candidates: 

a) to provide candidates the opportunity to study the environ- 
mental and socio-psycbological factors that influence the 
disadvantaged child, 

b) experiences gained in the community will provide candidates 
with a practical frame of reference for working with the 
disadvantaged child,^^ 

Expected community activities were to include the following: 

1, The coiranunity will be the home base in this program, 

2, The selection of candidates to work in the community will be 

made by cooperative agreement of staff and candidates, but 
placement of the candidates will be a staff decision. 

3, The placement may or may not be In the same community where 

candidates will later work in a school setting for teaching 
experiences, 

4, Staff will make the necessary initial arrangements for the 

candidates and be responsible for maintaining good relat- 
ionships with concerned community agencies, 

5, The program will be problem-centered, with the candidates 

functioning as a team from the community agency. 

6, With the approval of staff, the candidates will have the respon- 

sibility of deciding on a community-school related problem 
and planning the activities around this problem. 

7, OFC staff will supervise the candidates who are placed in the 

community. 
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Olsen, Edward G., Quarterly Report No. 3 (September I - November 30, 1966) 

p. 18. 

^ ^Operation Fair Chance , "Community Experiences for Teacher Candidates" 
mimeo, July 1966. (See Appendix A) . 
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Sumnarv 

The first phase of the Project was devoted to preliminary organization 
and the planning of an experimental prograni in teacher education. The staff 
and acting Director embarked on the task of identifying the basic elements of 
a program v/hich would achieve the broad generalizations implied in the Project 
goals. A permanent Director was later appointed and five professional staff 
members were added to the original group. Apparently, this “new" staff 
experienced difficulty in coming to an agreement about the basic character and 
thrust of the Project. The director viewed the Project as having a “global" 
approach toward change in teacher education while his staff members wished to 
conduct independent research. Eventually, the staff did agree that the program 
would be both comprehensive (broad-front, action research, demonstration) and 
intensive (a few in-depth controlled research studies related to the compre- 
hensive effort). The program design v/hich emerged included three major and 
interrelated emphases or "strands of experience": (1) community and school 
study, (2) large and small group seminars, and (3) individualized reading and 
research. It is to be noted that many of the ideas and practices originally 
proposed were not incorporated in the program design. 

Teacher trainees were actively recruitedj, but the response was disappoint- 
ing. Only 32 came into the program and most of these were "picked off" the 
line during the Fall registration period. School districts were finally ' 
selected and certain broad principles of curriculum development and instructional 
procedures were publicized by the Director of the Project. 

Finally, the rationale for the community experience v/as described. The 
program was ready to go into operation in the participating school districts , 
Camp Parks, and the neighborhoods of Richmond, California. 



CHAPTER ill 



HAYWARD PROGRAM IN OPERATION « FIRST YEAR 
Organization and Administration 

The basic plan of the program as explained in the last chapter, included 
coranunity and school study. Early in September, liaison teams, consisting 
of two staff members for each team, were designated as the contacting link 
between the Project headquarters in Hayward and the four participating school 
districts. Job Corps, and North Richmond, The six liaison chiefs and the 
districts they were to serve are shown below: 

Camp Parks Job Corps Peter Chroman 

North Richmond Greene Farmer 

Berkeley Thalia Silverman 

Emeryville Jack Mlchie 

New Haven Welvin Stroud 

Oakland John Stevens 

Other staff members were assigned as follows: 

Learning Resources Eugene Whitehorn 

Charles Worland 

Research and Evaluation Thomas Soldahl 

Lisa Barclay 

The chiefs were also expected to direct the learning experiences of 
teacher candidates,* 

According to the Evaluation Team’s Report, Instead of teams of staff 
members operating in the districts, only one person became identified with 
each of the training components. This was to lead to essentially four 
separate teacher education programs,^ 

The Fall Program * 1966-67 

The first feature of the training program v/as an eight day orientation 
period during which time the candidates were introduced to the goals of 

*No mention was made at this time of an in-service training objective in 
the delineation of responsibilities for the liaison chiefs, 

^ 0p » cit ,, p, A6. 
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Operation Fair Chance. They were also taken on a tour of the training sites 
(participating school districts). The schedule for the Fall Program is repre- 
sented in Table 1. As originally planned, each candidate was to spend about 
two weeks In general orientation to the program, six weeks at Camp Parks Job 
Corps, two weeks in North Richmond, and two weeks In the particular school 
district in which he planned to do his student teaching the following Spring. 

Community experiences were to be the heart of the first year's program. 

The candidates started In the program by meeting people in neighborhoods rather 
than hearing lectures in the classroom, then moved into conceptual analysis and 
enrichment through seminars, readings, and discussions. 

After the Initial orientation week, the candidates were divided Into two 
groups, one to become Involved in first hand study of the North Richmond 
community, the other going to the Camp Parks Job Corps Center as participants 
there. 

The community phase of the training program was described as follov/s; 

North Richmond Program 



"The candidates spent from two to four weeks of supervised field study In 
North Richmond, an isolated, low-income community of 5,000 people, 98% of 
whom are Negro, The area, two-thirds of It lying outside of Richmond's 
city limits. Is Isolated from the rest of the city by two railroad lines 
and a broad belt of heavy industry. It is about 60 blocks In size. Forty 
percent of all able-bodied men are unemployed. Among young men 18 to 21 
years of age, 80% are out of school and unemployed. The yearly Income 
for nearly A0% of the 1,800 families range from $4,000 to under $1,999. 
Forty-eight per cent of the families are on Welfare, 

"On September 21, 15 of the teacher candidates shared their first real 
contact and meaningful experiences In a ghetto community, A talk by 
Mr. E.P, "Red" Stephenson, Executive Director of the Neighborhood House 
on the history of North Richmond and the development of Neighborhood 
House agency, followed by lunch at a local restaurant provided the frame- 
work for the candidates to be exposed to the physical setting. In small 
groups, and going In different directions, seven young men of the community 
took them to visit such places as bars, churches, the local pool hall, the 
playground, and the Verde School, an elementary school S6% Negro. They met 
staff and visited different programs at Neighborhood House - a private, 
community social agency which provides services to meet the needs of the 
people In areas of employment, social groups, recreation, etc. 
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"The candidates* reactions to these experiences were enthusiastic. One 
said, "1 had often heard people speak about the chronic, unemployed Negro 
male but it had never meant much to me until I walked into the pool hell, 

I saw a dull expression of defeat and anger on the faces of the men, some 
sitting, others leaning against the walls with hands in pockets. I felt 
a sense of their deep hostility against middle-class whites. The full 
meaning struck home. I was confronted with reality," 

"Neighborhood House located in the center of the community was used as 
the heme base for the candidates. Arrangements were made with the New 
Careerists and indigenous leaders of the community who had been hired as 
paraprofessionals to work and help the community with its concerns and 
problems, to give assistance and aid to the candidates during their involve- 
ment in the community. The candidates participated in tutoring programs, 
nursery school, recreation, social groups, meeting and talking with indiv- 
iduals, meeting families, attending community meetings and having seminar 
sessions. A tape on "True Education" by Felix Greene was used; Dr. Herman 
Blake, professor of Sociology, University of California - Santa Cruz 
lectured on the "Culture of the Negro Youth" and Dan Daniels, Employment 
Consultant Economic Opportunity Organization - Hayward, gave a speech on 
"Interacting with the Deprived Child." 

"The candidates met with staff miembers of agencies having direct impact 
upon the people of North Richmond, These were the Probation Dept., and 
the California State Employment Service, Richmjond Office'.’ 2 

The Job Corps Program 

At the Job Corps, the alternate group of candidates began preparations 
for participation as teaching aides in the corpsmen classrooms. The liaison 
chief presented the following sketch of the Fall experience, 

"As part of each candidate's Initial training, he spent six weeks working 
as a student teacher in the Camp Parks Job Co 'ps Center, 14 miles from 
Hayward, Half the group of candidates bagan that program in early 
September and the other half started in November. 

This part of the OFC program was designed to produce these experiences 
for the candidates: 

to interact with Corpsmen in order to learn their value systems, 
life styles, and world views - 

to become aware of the similarities and differences between Corpsmen and 
. youth In the general population. 



Olsen, Edward G,, Q,uarterly Report No, 4 (Period Dec. 1 - Feb, 28, 1967) 
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to discover the relationship between role sets and situations, 
based upon gathering of data about one or more individuals and 
interpretation of these data In terms of personality structure. 

to build a ‘back-log* of experiences to draw upon. Including ways 
of Inferring general operating principles frcnn particular develop- 
ments. 

to learn various ways of stimulating the inner motivation of corps- 
men, so that their CMn value systems can ^e used to help them learn 
within the classroom, and also to transfer learnings to life situ- 
ations outside. 

A daily schedule developed for the candidates along these lines - the 
mornings were spent In Basic Education classes, at dom meetings, informal 
seminars and staff meetings; lunch was usually shared with the corpsmen 
at the mess hall; afternoons in Basic Education classes or vocational 
education classes, writing In journals, talking with basic education 
instructors, or with the corpsmen. 

The first group at the Job Corps consisted of three men and twelve women. 

Their ages varied from early 20 *s to approximately 50, Some had Just 
completed their B.A, degree the previous quarter while others had returned 
to school after many years absence. Their academic majors ranged from 
Agriculture to Social Science. Each brought to this experience a wide 
range of personal experiences, ss well as wide ranges of exposure to ethnic 
groups. 

As a group, the candidates displayed an eagerness to leann as much as 
possible about the corpsmen. They were highly motivated to become as 
deeply Involved with corpsmen as their personal time schedule would allow. 

It Is Interesting that the majority of the candidates felt very uneasy with 
themselves, as well as with the corpsmen, during the first two weeks. After 
this- Initial period of uncertainty, as their self-confidence was developed 
there occurred a period of Intense Interaction v/lth corpsmen. The candi- 
dates began to spend more time at the camp. They v/ould stay long after 
Basic Education v/as over as well as returning on weekends to visit corpsmen 
bringing their children to meet them. Some even had corpsmen to their 
homes for dinner or to spend the weekend with their family. At the end 
of their six weeks stay at Camp Parks, many candidates felt that it was 
cruel of us to ask them to leave “my boys.” It was difficult for many 
of them to “cut the cord" with the corpsmen and many have made plans to 
continue their association with “their boys" in the future. 

In order to evaluate this 'experience, It v/as decided (1) to have our 
candidates keep a written journal describing their observations and 
reactions to the situations, (2) to observe the candidates in the classroom, 
dorm, etc. and (3) to have private conferences v;ith the candidates whenever 
possible. 

In the planning stages of this experience, the thought was to try to use 
our candidates as a catalyst for the three-man teams that were being organ- 
ized at Job Corps. This was explained to our candidates and they made 
valiant efforts to fulfill this role but v/ere unable to do so largely 
because of lack of cooperation on the part of the other members of the Job 
Corps team. This did not deter our candidates for a majority of them met 
v/lth counselors and attended dorm meetings of those corpsmen in their classes, 

o 
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Host of the candidates visited the AutcnxJtive Vocational Area and v;atched 
their corpsinen In action at that section. The corpsrcen felt very positive 
about this but many of the vocational Instructors felt ill at ease with 
women in their shops and did not encourage their return. 

In terms of our Initial aims, our candidates experienced a degree of 
"culture shock." By this we mean they gained seme Insight into the world 
view of the corpsmen as well as their own value-structure and world view. 
Hopefully, we will fae able to relate this experience to the next phase of 
our program and continue to build upon the insights they have gained at 
Job Corps. 5 - 

School District Participation 



School District participation was considered the second component of 
the Fall program. This phase was designed to acquaint the teacher candidates 
with school and classroom procedures. One staff member was assigned to be 
0FC*s liaison chief with each participating school district (Berkeley, Emery, 
New Haven and Oakland). All candidates were then assigned to one or another 
of the four districts. 

Reports which follow provide brief overviews of the activities In each 
district during the Fall semester, 1966. 

Berkeley Public School s 

"Columbus University Laboratory School, In Berkeley, under the outstanding 
leadership of Dr. Jerome Gilbert, has offered OFC candidates unique and 
diverse opportunities. 

Mrs. Ruby Dyer, Guidance Consultant at Columbus School, Is the coordinator 
of the OFC candidates* community experiences. During this phase (1) the 
students assist neighborhood workers, accompanying them on home visits; 

(2) they visit several community agencies such as the East Bay Family 
Service, the Berkeley Health Clinic, and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, to 
observe first hand, individual agency interaction; (3) they attend parent 
group meetings to learn what parental concerns are, how these concerns are 
identified, and how they are formulated Into action programs, and (4) the 
candiates attend School Board Meetings particularly when a controversial 
Issue is being studied; e.g. the ramlf I^.ations of the tracking system. 

When personalities of national or local Interest are in the area (such as 
Stokely Carmichael or Saul A1 Insky) our candidates are urged to attend, 

Mrs. Agnes BlonskI, Reading Coordinator at Columbus School will coordinate 
the candidates* In-school experiences. During this phase, candidates will 
participate In the Columbus teachers' planning teams, one of whose major 



%or a more detailed description and evaluation of the Job Corps experience 
the reader is referred to the University of California*s Report on the First Year 
Operation , Chapter III, Dec, 1967* 
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concerns Is currlculisn developr.ent and innovation. In addition to assign- 
iTients with a inaster teachar, OFC candidates v;ill continue to participate 
in ccimiunity activities. 

Seminars will be scheduled at Colufnbus School in which OFC candidates 
and staff members, Columbus School coordinators, the principal and as 
appropriate teachers, pupils, and parents will participate. 

Hrs. Silverman, the OFC liaison person working with Columbus School has 
met with one first grade and two sixth grade teachers to explore ways in 
which positive attitudes toward th^ *forid of work could be developed by 
elementary school childFon.*' 

Emery Unified School District 



The four candidates in Emeryville have been exposed to a rather unique 
situation. They have been Introduced to the ‘‘organization" through a new 
and different method. The early part of the four-week experience was spent 
shadowing administrators and getting an overview of the problems of the 
school as It relates to the comnunity together with the internal problems 
not usually encountered by a teacher trainee. They have been involved 
in student conferences, parent conferences, teacher conferences end combin- 
ations of these which serve to help the candidate formulate a picture of 
the “whole”. In addition to these conferences, candidates have participated 
in teacher meetings, board meetings, and public health meetings. They have 
had the opportunity to participate on a functional level with many of the 
agencies which work through and with the school. 

Classroom observation has also been a part of the experience of the Bnery- 
ville candidates. They have had the opportunity to talk and work with 
children on an Individual basis and one candidate in particular has been 
so entht’s lastical ly accepted that she will doubtless be offered employment 
for next year. 

Candidates have had the opportunity to observe many different teaching 
techniques and identify with those which seem desirable. One candidate, 
a parent of elementary/children, has come to realize that there is more 
to running or keeping a school “operational" than the average parent might 
realize. This person has come to realize that Individual differences exist 
In students and parents, and that these differences are very Important as 
one- views the situation. 

Continuing contact with the candidates has been important to them, and 
their observations as disinterested parties have been helpful to the per- 
sonnel of the schools. 

The degree of commitment and cooperation found in Emeryville is truly out- 
standing and it is believed that continued effort will produce mutual 
gains. 
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Nev; Haven Unified School District 



The Mew Haven District Includes a portion of South Kayivard and Union City. 
Hany of the youngsters ccjr.e from bilingual hor.es. Several of the schools 
are entitled to receive Federal ironies under various government programs. 
Ten of our candidates for the teaching credential will do their practice 
teaching In this school district. We are also planning several in-service 
projects to assist the teachers of MHUSD In accomplishing their programs. 

Fortunately for the cttnnunfty Involvement aspect of our program, the 
Eccnonlc Opportunity Office In Decoto has offered several of their para- 
professlonal community v^jrkers to work as consultants to our candidates. 
Our people also will be Joining with the conmiunfty v^orkers daily. Through 
the ccnanunity workers, our candidates will visit homes, assist In trans- 
porting people to the various agenices, and in listening to the problems 
of the community. Two of our candidates have had valuable experiences In 
transporting families to various agencies. On the way to the dentist, our 
young Amerfcan-Japanese girl did the Interpreting for the community worker 
v;ho loiew no Spanish. Another time, one of our timid young men had to 
assist In changing a diaper, enroute to the Social Welfare Office. After 
such an Introduction, our candidates should have several extremely helpful 
contacts In the community. 

In Mew Haven Unified School District, we are going to be v/orking with four 
schools; two elementary, one Junior high school and one high school. Our 
candidates will begin In January with an experience In assisting the com- 
pensatory education Instructors for several weeks. Following this exper- 
ience, they will be assigned to a teacher within a regular classroom, as 
the new semester begins. During the school year, seminars will be held 
for the candidates and the master teachers. Sometime during the semester, 
they will have an experience in observing In the elementary school, if 
secondary candidates, or in the secondary school, if elementary candidates. 
This will afford the students an opportunity to see what goes on in the 
other world. 

Along v/Ith the Director of instruction In the New Haven Unified School 
District we will be planning several workshops and conferences for the 
teachers in the various school staffs. These vjill stress sensitizing the 
teachers to the unique needs of the specific students In the Union City 
area. 

Oakland Public Schools 



We began at Elmhurst with the assumption that their staff would be the 
best possible source of innovative proposals. With this In mind, we 
asked the Elmhurst staff if they v;lshed to work with OFC and if so, what 
Ideas they would like to see Implemented In line v/lth the stated objectives 
of our project. 

Twenty members of the Elmhurst staff then developed nine specific and 
several general proposals for OFC to work on. These Included proposals 
to develop new programs in English, mathematics, health education, social 
studies, and fine arts, counseling as well as a program to train laboratory 
technicians for Industry and a program to provide hlgh-proteln breakfasts 
for disadvantaged students. 
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The task of the OFC staff is ne.-/ to rc'/tsw and to Icp lenient as many of 
the proposals of the EInhurst staff as possible *?*;th»n the limitations of 
our resources^ In order to Improve our chances of fcrplementing more of 
the Elmhurst proposals the OFC staff has agreed to recruit ten new 
teacher-candidates to begin their regular college student-teaching progrem 
at Elmhurst in the v/inter quarter 1967- Five OFC candidates are already 
scheduled to be placed at Elmhurst for their stedent teaching. 

Our most important work at Elmhurst thus far has been the effort to sol— 

- icit ideas frcaii the teachers and counselors and then to u^c their ideas 
as the basis for our planning. The ultimate success of OFC at Elmhurst 
Viill depend on hcjw well we are able to follov/ through on these ideas 
and achieve the educational goals defined by the Elmhurst staff. ^ 



Spring Quarter Program 

In January, 1967, sll 29 candidates (one dropped out for personal reasons) 
began or continued supervised teaching in their assigned school districts. Each 
OFC liaison chief summarized in the 0?rector*s fourth Quarterly Report, the 
cooperative activities in his district; their edited reports follo^v: 

Berkeley District - Columbus School 

In early February, the seven OFC candidates at Columbus entered the 
teaching phase of their training. 

The school *s reading specialist agreed to the student teaching program. 
Every student designed an individual ized program or contract. In addition to 
teaching responsibility in an assigned classroom, each student spends several 
hours during the week in some or all of the following activities; 

1. Independent Study (black history, community structure) 

2. Tutoring of one or tv;o pupils in special classes (developmental 
reading, educationally handicapped) 

3. Preparing reading kits which Include phonics and v/ord analysis 
skills materials. 

4. Attending teacher tean meetings, 

5. Attending weekly candidates* problem-centered seminar with the liaison 
chiefs, 

Olsen, op , eft .. No. 3, pp. 13“17* 
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In-service senlnars in which both master teachers and OFC candidates 



participated, were held. 



Bnery District 



In Emeryville, each of the candidates was assigned to the elementary or 
secondary school for full-time professional Involvement. Each did student 
teaching under supervision, and each was responsible for cooperatively develop- 
ing some special teaching project which Included a definite world of work empha- 
sis, Not all of these projects was completely successful according to the 
liaison chief, but on the whole seme new and innovative programs were achieved. 
Examples of such special projects include; 

- a 3rd grade community study unit In which disadvantaged children 
used large-scale maps received from the Fire Department to locate 
their c*wn homes, familiar stores, post office, etc. as a part of 
their reading lesson, then went on field trips throughout the area 
and identified street signs to locate the actual sites - therefore, 
for the first time, discovered that being able to read such signs 
enabled them to find their way to other places in the community. 

- a bulletin board-classroom project in the world of work area. The 
candidate got permission to take over the school's main board on 
which she posted vocational Items of many kinds, persuaded the teachers 
in the school to discuss these with their classes, and then to lead 
children Into talking about their parents’ occupations. Teachers 

who had been apathetic about the world of work concern have become 
enthusiastic participators, using the world of work as a format to 
make subject areas more realistic, walking excursions with an emphasis 
on "seeing” the work-a-day v/orld and bringing It to a threshold of 
av/areness. Teachers began asking v;hat else they could do in this 
important curriculum area, 

- two quite traditional teachers allowed candidates to experiment with 
world of work approaches - Including production of resource units even 
in mathematics. The economics of work was an Integral part of the 
child’s world, 

- a Family Life Education curriculum strand with a strong vocational 
aspect v/as organized and taught by another candidate. She planned 
this consultation with an advisory committee of five teachers. Their 
view is that part of one’s assumption of future family responsibility 
Is that of selecting and preparing for a vocational role. This program 
reflects what can well be classed as a new model for school district 
teacher training institution cooperation aimed at mutual sustained 
positive change. The very nature of this program Is directed tov/ard 
the graduate assuming his role in society and necessarily includes 
economic and v/orld of work elements. 
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According to the Project chief, the specific projects reflected seine 
major attitudinal changes in the Emery faculty. Reports from the schools 
reflect a positive reaction to OFC candidates. 

Nev; Haven District - Union City 

According to the lievi Haven District Chief, the district offered a fascin- 
ating arena for OFC candidates to observe the many aspects of the world of 
education. During this school year the district was having many internal 
problems such as: election of liberal board members, failure of school bonds, 

and very premising signs prophesying the recall of a rigid board member made 
up the political climate of the District. Candidates involved themselves in 
the following: 

* observing a hard-fought battle between the basic educationalist 
and the more progressive thinkers of the community, 

attending teachers* meetings, observing the methods and tactics 
of the two major teacher organizations, 

- teaching within a semi -self-contained classroom on the elementary 
level and taking over c.lasses on the secondary level, 

- working with individuals and small groups. 

“ participating in staff meetings v/ithin their specific school or 
department, 

- group meetings: the "encounter group" led by the OFC community 
relations coordinator and seminars centered around specific 
problems confronted by the candidates in the classroom, 

- observing in other schools. 

The candidates v/ere placed in three scho61s in the New Haven District; 
two elementary and one senior high school. Services to the district included: 

- teaching assistance in some classrooms 

- demonstration lessons 

- in-eervice basic mathematics courses 

- in-service workshop for the district (in planning stage) 

*• assistance to the social studies department in the high school 
suggestions for greater participation and communication betv/een 
students and teachers 

Innovative projects initiated by the candidates were; 

1. the use of movies to help small groups of students in developing 
language skills. 

stock market procedures (role played by students) 



2 . 
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3 • Honey managen:ent 

4. Spelling - use of crossword puzzles 

5. Team learning 

6. Experiments in grouping." 5 

The candidates were assigned to the James Logan High School in New Haven 
School District. The chief reported the foilcv/ing: 

"James Logan High School has a mixed population of approximately 1200 stu- 
dents and 68 faculty members and perhaps is one of the most exciting high 
schools in this area. Although this district is In the midst of an ideological 
controversy between the School Board and the school administration, the faculty 
has never lost sight ot its fundemerital role as teachers. 

The social studies department asked the OFC candidates and staff if we 
would help evaluate their present program and suggest any areas In v/hich greater 
participation and communication between students and teachers might occur. 

Their program was outlined for us at our initial meeting. Problems they have 
been having were brought out, the major one having to do with reading. 

The faculty asked: 

‘How can we overcome this block toward reading?*' 

‘‘What new technology if any could be used which would hold the 

students' interest, while at the same time would be applicable 
to the subject matter being discussed?*' 

'Can the same reading materials be used for Mexican-American 

kids and others who are not reading up to grade level? Or, 
would it be better to use bilingual materials for one and 
not the other?' 

As a result of this initial involvement we began to have weekly seminars 
with OFC staff, candidates and high school faculty focusing on concerns such 
as: 

'- who are these youngsters v/e are teaching? 

- what are their v/orld viev/s? 

- is there unity in the world view of the student body or are there 
diverse world views being expressed? 

- in what way do their v/orld views differ from those of the faculty? 

- what techniques can v/e use In the classroom that would help obtain 
information on these questions? If v/e can obtain the information, 
how can we use the curriculum as a vehicle to help the students expand 



^Ibid .e p« 4 
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their viOfid vie.*/ so they can see alternatives In the present day 
society as v;ell as the past as a mirror for the future?* 

The Social Studies Department felt that if they could develop some systema- 
tic manner in which to get ansv/ers to these basic questions they would be able 
to build a more effective program for al 1 students. Projects considered for 
the high school were; 

- Open problem-centered seminars for students and faculty during 
school hours, 

- Remedial reading classes using reading experts from California State 
College to help set up the program, 

- Reading tutors for students who need help, 

- Some candidate- teacher seminars to explore the difference in self- 
concept of Mexican-American middle-class youngsters and those from 
I ow- i ncome commun i t i es-, 

OFC candidates were given the opportunity of trying some innovative 
approaches to one class - 32 students, average age 16, lowest academic students 
in the school, ethnic origin primarily Hexican-American, The candidates, along 
v/ith the regular social studies faculty planned a series of approaches and 
objectives. To implement these, our candidates were given the responsibility 
of the class for approximately six weeks. The class v/as split into two groups 
v/ith each half having two OFC candidates as their teachers,"^’ 



Oakland District - Elmhurst Junior High 



The Oakland liaison chief*s candid report of the Spring semester activities 
v/as described as follows: 

“Since the seven regular OFC candidates and the seven Winter quarter Cal 
State entry candidates began working at Elmhurst in January, the OFC program 
has developed along several lines. The Elmhurst staff has been most 
cooperative and understanding. They have made many helpful suggestions 
to me and to all of the candidates. They have generally been tolerant of 
our shortcomings and enthusiastic in their support of what we are all 
attempting to do. 
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Mrs. Carolyn Crane, mathematics and homemaking teacher, has agreed to serve 
as the coordinator cf the OFC program at Elmhurst; she worked for a number 
of years as a medical secretary before returning to the teaching profession 
last September. Since the medical^ secretarial and educational fields are 
three of the most promising vocational areas for women I feel that Mrs. 
Crane*s background is especially appropriate for the OFC program. 

The 13 teacher-candidates at Elmhurst (one withdrew early in January) 
began with observations of individual Elmhurst students both In classes 
and in other on-campus activities. The purpose of this initial experience 
was to develop, in the candidates, a deeper and broader understanding of 
two or three students than they might be able to get in a regular class- 
room teaching assignment. It was originally intended that the observations 
of students would be followed by comcrences with the student’s teachers, 
interviews of the student and In some cases, home visits. Candidates 
would v/rite detailed case reports on each of their students and case con- 
ferences would be held. 

For a number of reasons the individual case study phase of the candidates* 
work at Elmhurst did not work out as anticipated. Tv/o of the reasons for 
this appear to be that the candidates were anxious for actual classroom 
teaching experience and Elmhurst teachers were eager to put the candidates 
to wc.*k on problems which they were facing. Furthermore, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in conducting legitimate case studies of Elmhurst 
students because of the physical conditions under which the students and 
candidates were working, some uncertainty as to the purposes of the case 
studies and an understandable reluctance on the part of many candidates 
to assume a role for which they were not specially trained. 

The case study phase was successful, in that it provided an introduction 
to Elmhurst Junior High School for our candidates and enabled a large 
number of teachers and candidates to get to know one another in fairly 
short order* It also served to emphasize the idea that the school exists 
to serve individual students even though they are usually found in groups 
of thirty or more. 

As the case study phase v/as terminating the candidates began assuming 
responsibilities for a wide variety of school and classroom activities. 

My intention was to encourage an open and continuing dialogue between 
candidates and teachers regarding their mutual expectations and hopes. 

Both teachers and candidates took initiative in proposing programs and I 
participated as much as possible or necessary. My role v/as somewhat that 
of an honest broker with a reluctant veto. In some cases I made specific 
suggestions to teachers and/or candidates and I will continue to do this. 

Essentially three kinds of experiences are being planned with and for each 
candidate; 

1. A student-teaching experience in a self-contained classroom 
operating under generally “normaT' conditions; 

2. A student-teaching experience usually in a self-contained 
classroom operating under generally “difficult or abnormal" 
conditions. In this experience the dandidate would be able 

to deal v/ith special problems In cooperation with the Elmhurst 
staff and other OFC candidates. 

3- An experience in innovating a nev/ program at Elmhurst with, 
emphasis on vocational education wherever possible. 
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We hope to take advantage of every possible opportunity for our candidates 
to work with a large number of Elmhurst teachers. Ideally we will involve 
each member of the Elmhurst staff in at least one aspect of our program. 

To illustrate the innovative experience phase of the program it may be 
well to simply list the new programs with which our candidates have been 
directly or indirectly associated: 

1 , Programs already initiated : 

a. A new sjcence program and tutorial assistance for special 
classes. 

b. A newswriting class and the publication of a school newspaper 

c. A program to familiarize Eimhurst students with vocational 
opportunities in the Elmhurst business community. This program 
has been initiated by Mr. Joseph Lee, principal of Elmhurst. 
Several OFC student-written and acted dramatizations of their 
interpersonal problems have been produced with the help of 

OFC candidates. 

2. Programs in various stages of Planning : 

The program to train laboratory technicians beginning in junior 
high school, proposed by Mr. Pritchard of the English Department 
last Fall, has been discussed at great length. The science 
teachers at Elmhurst, the three OFC candidates v/ho are biology 
majors and Professor Phyllis Gross of the Biology Department at 
California State College, Hayward as well as several members of the 
staff at Shell Development in Emeryville have all been involved in 
planning this innovation. Mr. Pritchard and Ron Davis, one of our 
biology majors, spoke with Shell Development representatives on the 
subject and were premised their cooperation. 

The current problem we are facing is essentially one of curriculum 
planning and of coordinating the efforts of everyone involved to the end 
that the 20 students selected by the science teachers for this program will 
achieve the kinds of goals which all of us seem to agree on. It is early 
to say with assurance that we will be successful in initiating the labora- 
tory technician training program, however, the enthusiasm for the objects 
of the program is widespread and I remain optimistic. 

We are planning several large group presentations of broad historical 
problems, for the four eighth grade U. S. History classes which 
fifth period. Several of these presentations will concern the world of 
work, the history of labor in America, the problems of industrialization 
and automation and similar topics. The presentations will be as drama- 
tic and as interesting as possible and will be follov/ed by small group 
discussions of questions raised. The discussion groups v/ill be conducte 
by the four Elmhurst teachers involved and by most of our 13 candidates. 

Small group instruction for non-achievers in one U. S. History class is 
now being tried. Along with this several candidates are finding, editing 
and writing material about Negro history which will be both interesting 
and readable for low-achieving 8th grade students. It is intended to use 
this material both for teaching U. S. History and for improving the reading 
performance of Elmhurst students. In attacking this problem we hope to 
work with one 8th grade remedial reading class. 
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Several candidates are a3so working on the development of a unit on “voc*' 
atlonal English." We hope to try this at the 7th, 8th and 9th grade lavels, 
in various forms and organize the unit in such a way that we v/ill come 
out with some v/arranted hypotheses about such instruction. Two candidates 
have assumed responsibilities for planning a vocational interest inventory 
of Elmhurst students and a job survey of the Elmhurst community. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have 5 or 6 candidates take over the classes of 
Elmhurst teachers for a day in order to enable the teachers to visit Cam.p 
Parks Job Corps. 

The possibilities of assigning members of an elective homemaking class to 
work as teacher aides and tutors at a nearby elementary school are being 
explored. Such a program would be similar to the program originated in 
Oakland by Ruth Love, at the elementary level and currently in operation 
at the senior high school level under the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 

A questionnaire will be sent to all members of the Elmhurst staff seeking 
their reactions to the OFC efforts at their school this year and their 
recomimendat ions for next year. This questionnaire will be similar to that 
which Mrs, Silverman is circulating at Columbus, 

Termination of student teaching at Elmhurst - the process of terminating 
13 teacher-candidates, two to three v/eeks before the end of the school 
semester was confusing. Since each candidate v/as v/orking in a different 
program at Elmhurst with different commitments to students, to teachers 
and to one another there has been considerable difficulty in making plans 
appropriate to everyone. 

One example of this problem came In Mrs. Harryman*s fourth period English 
class which had been divided earlier this semester into four groups, in 
order to permit three of our candidates to work with her in developing 
more effective instruction for this low-achieving class. Unfortunately 
the program had not been in operation long enough to show any positive 
results when the May 26 termination date came up. Only one candidate 
was able to continue working with her small group after May 26, 

This example may serve to illustrate another fact of life in the public 
schools; the school year, like the classical tragedy, has a definite 
beginning, middle and end. If our candidates are to develop skill in 
coping with the realities of the school as a social institution they 
should be involved in all three of these phases. 

The importance of being involved in the beginning of the school year has 
been demonstrated by another problem faced by the candidates at Elmhurst, 

In taking over a class of students from a regular teacher most candidates 
found that this transition presented problems for everyone involved. It 
was felt by most candidates that if they had been present at the begin- 
ning of the school year their roles and responsibilities might have been 
more clearly defined. 
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Jobs - None of tb^ condidatos at Elmhurst has yet been offered a con- 
tract by th® Oakland District. Three of them will be teaching In relatively 
advantoyed areas of Danville, Fremont and South San Francisco and one has 
accepted a teaching position with the Alameda County Juvenile Probation 
Pepartment. There are of course, many reasons v;hy particular candidates 
may or may not be offered a job in a particular district but the cohcern 
of all of the candidates with getting a Job coupled v/ith the fact that 
Oakland has not offered any of them a contract should certainly encourage 
examination of some of our practices and assumptions more thoroughly- 

Assumptions made at Elmhurst were that if we endeavored to help the teachers 
do a better Job in the school, if we looked for ways of trying out nev/ 
practices and if candidates were given a large measure of freedom to 
initiate programs in cooperation with teachers, we might be able to bring 
about significant positive changes in the school as a whole, in classrooms 
and in individual students. 

In the light of our experience, this assumption may have been unrealistic. 
Having been given much freedom, several candidates have stated that a more 
structured, directed program might have helped them to avoid some of the 
difficulties they have faced. There is no consensus on this among the 
candidates but there is general agreement that we should limit our commit- 
ments in the school so that we can concentrate more on the act of teaching 
and less on other ad hoc innovations and exciting new ideas. 7 

Year*s End in the Districts 

Throughout the rest of the Spring semester all candidates continued to 
v/ork full-time as student teachers in Berkeley, Bneryville, New Haven and Oakland. 
In each district, the programs were directed by one OFC staff member. For a 
detailed description of the year*s end activities in each of the districts, 
the reader is directed to the Fifth Q.uarterly Report.® 

Instructional Procedures 



The second and third "strands of experience" in the Hayward Program dealt 

mainly with the formal instructional phase of teacher training. The rationale, 

as postulated by the Hayward Director v/as stated as follows: 

"We (staff and candidates) start In the program by meeting people in 
neighborhoods rather than hearing lectures in the classrooms, then we 
wil! move into conceptual analysis and enrichment through seminars, 
readings and discuss ions. "9 

^ Ibid ., pp. 7-9 

^01 sen, Edward 5., Quarterly Report No, 5 (period Mar 1 - May 31, 1967) 

'9 

Olsen, Edv/ard G., Quarterly Report No. 3 
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The Instructional plan v/as to individualize the professional graduate- 
level preparation as much as possible. This v/as to be accomplished through 
the use of small learning teams of candidates, under the guidance of the 
i nterdi sc fpl inary Project staff and through use of a wide variety of resources, 
persons, and materials. The traditional discrete courses in Educational 
Foundations, Methods and curriculum were to be replaced by problem-centered 
seminars reflecting and making conceptually meaningful the candidates* experi- 
ences in working with disadvantaged students and v/ith people in poverty commun- 
ities. 

The seminar method of instruction was drawn up and accepted in principle 
by the staff. All candidates, the staff and the participating teachers were 
to meet monthly at the OFC off-campus center for the seminars. 

The plan apparently was modified in actual practice. For example, there 
is little evidence to indicate that the participating schools became involved 
in any significant way with these seminars. Also, a different schedule and 
emphasis was later proposed. In his Fifth Quarterly Report, the Director des- 
cribed a series of bi-monthly professional discussions. Each of the discussions 
centered on a major area of current student concern. Topics and speakers 
included: 10 



"Discipl ine" 



John Randolph 6- Gloria Ott 
Elmhurst Junior High School 



"V/hat’s Innovative?" 



George Wilkinson & Irene Sisler 

PACE Center, Alameda County School Dept 



"City Schools Experiment 
in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Children? 



Ben Willis 

Former Chicago Supt. of Schools 



"Film-making with Mexican- 
American Children" 



Betty McAfee 
OFC candidate 



"Developing a Family Living Marilyn Turner 
Curriculum for Deprived OFC candidate 
High School Students" 



I^Olsen, og^. cit .. No 5* p 10 
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other Kethods of Instruction included: 

Basic encounter group sessions 

V/orkshops (Art for eleinentary teachers, etc.) 

Public Lecture Series (Teaching in an Age of Revoit) 
Informally organized seminars (liaison chiefs and candidates) 



Leaning Resources for the Project were many. The carefully selected library 



included several hundred volumes and pamphlets shelved In these categories: 



American Education 
Teaching Process - General 
People in Poverty 
Negro Americans 
Other Minorities 
Culture and Society 
School and Ccmjnunity 
Teaching the Deprived 



Child Development 
Curriculum 

Personality, Learning & Instruction 
Counseling & Guidance 
Career Curriculum 
Language 

Prejudice S- Discrinijnation 
Children's Books 



Two specialized bibliographies were prepared and distributed. One on Teaching 
the Deprived Child, the other on Race and iacism. (See Appendix A for spec- 
imen copies.) 



Curriculum Development 

Early in the Fall of 1966, the staff organization included a curriculum 
committee. Several plans were submitted, but there Is little evidence to 
indicate that any one plan was implemented. One approach presented to the 
entire staff suggested the need to: (1) have the candidates define beliavior 

categories; (2) refine the goals of the program; (3) organize these goals into 
learning systems; (4) implement these, in turn, into the participating school 
districts; (5) evaluating the total effort. However, it appears that this 
proposed procedure v/as never Instituted as a coordinated part of the Hayward 
progranu 

In retrospect, it appears that part of the difficulty In agreeing upon 
a “standard" or unifying curriculum for the teacher candidates v/as the differ- 
ences in educational philosophy of various members of the staff. Early in 
September, tv/o divergent viev/s on training procedures were presented. One 
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dealt with subject matter orientation v/ith required attendance by the candi- 
dates. The other viewpoint stressed the experiential, i.e. "give the candidates 
an experience and see vfhat happens.^* 

In an atteir.pt to find resolution of differences, the Director issued a 
nufrber of ccnHSuniques to his staff, However, there is little to indicate 
that a unifying curriculum was ever developed in the first year. The evidence 
is fairly clear that diversity of curricula content predcaninated. This can 
be found in the individual reports of the program development in the respecti^ve 
school districts. 

Plans for the Next Year 

The Director reported in his Fifth (Quarterly Report that a number of changes 
in program policy would be instituted for the 1967*68 program. These oealr 
v/ith personnel role definitions, ccmmuni cations and publicity, recruitment of 
a new class of teacher candidates, evaluation procedures, orientation sessions, 
program improvements, and restatenents of project objectives. *3 

The Director also proposed that a tv/o-v/eek program design v/orkshop should 
be held In the month of June 1967* This v/ould involve the participating school 
district personnel, community lay people, the OFC liaison chiefs, college 
supervisors, and several of the First Year candidates. The purpose of the 
v/orkshop would be to detail the total OFC program for the next year, * "including 
integration of pre-and- inservice offerings, production of v/orld of work materials 
and intensive trial of innovative teaching approaches and related community 
experiences." 



1 

"Minutes of September 1966 staff meeting 

*^0lsen, Edv/ard G., "Curriculum Planning Assumptions," iplmeo, Oct. 19, 1966 

^^Olseri, Edv/ard G., (Quarterly Report No. 5, (Period Mar 1 - May 31, 1967) 

14 

Olsen, Edv/ard G., Quarterly Report No, 4 (Period Dec 1 - Feb. 28, 1967) p 15 
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Simroary 

The first year program for the Operation Fair Chance teacher candidates 
started with experiences working with disadvantaged youth in poverty conanunities 
and the Job Corps unit at Cairp Parks. The candidates then movftd into the 
participating school districts as observers and teaching aides. During the 
Spring, the trainees gradually took on greater responsibility for teaching 
disadvantaged children and youth. The combined experiences were to serve as 

the foundation for curriculum content. 

Instruction in teaching methods, subject matter, urban sociology, educa- 
tional foundations, etc. was handled through formal and (more often) informal 
seminars conducted by the liaison chiefs. Each liaison chief described the 
activities and instructional procedures which took place in the respective 
school districts. It is to be noted that the programs were fairly individual- 
ized and followed along lines in keeping with the particular interests and 
"styles” of the liaison chiefs. 

The instructional methods incorporated in the program included public 
lectures, basic encounter group sessions, skill development workshops; cu. riculum 
content development was seriously attempted, but, never Implemented. Part of 
the problem probably stemmed from the two divergent views of the staff. One 
view was that subject matter should dominate the educational process and the 
other stressed the experiential, i.e. the program should provide experiences 
for the candidates which would, in turn, constitute the basis for curriculum 
content development. 

Plans for the next year's program were developed. However, because of a 
combination of factors (Including the curtailment of Federal funds,) the second 
year changed emphasis and a new staff took over the responsibility of planning 
and implementing a teacher education program for the disadvantaged. 




CHAPTER fV 



EVALUATION - FIRST YEAR 



Background Infonnation 

From its inception, evaluation i*/as to constitute one of the n:ost 
important provisions of the Project. Rather than to expect persons involved 
in the program to evaluate their avn work, it had been agreed that an inde- 
pendent evaluation could be more objective and more useful. The School of 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, accepted this responsibility. 

An evaluation team v/as designated and it was provided autonomy in determining 
the tools, techniques, and procedures in evaluating the outcomes of the Project. 

“Inside evaluation” v/as also considered to be an integral aspect of 
the Hayward program. A battery of attitude, and knowledge inventory instru- 
ments was administered to all candidates "non entry into the program and also 
to a comparable group in the College's regular teacher credential program. (Both 
groups were to be retested in June, 1967, to determine possible differences in 
substantive and affective growth. 

Staff v/as expected to make continuous evalistion of the whole developing 
program and also of each candidate’s individual progress as a professional 
worker. Candidates were also expected to evaluate their own experiences based 
upon anecdotal Journal entries. 

“Follov/-up evaluations" v/ere to be undertaken the follov/ing year and 
in succeeding years in close cooperation with the school districts employing 
the candidates. Thus, the functional appraisal of the program’s success v/as 
to be sought: Hov/v/ell do California State College, Hayv/ard, Operation Fair 

Chance graduates perform as teacPiers in comparison v/ith others credential led 
through the conventional program? ^ Answers to this question could not be 

^Operation Fair Chance, "Proposal for an Experimental Program for 
Teacher Certification: Elementary and Secondary, California State College, Hay- 
ward, October 1966. 
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sought 3s far as the "outside" agency on evaluation vias concerned. Budget 
curtai lir.ents and the subsequent decision by the U.S. Office of Education not 
to fund OFC for the second year contributed to a drastic modification of the 
original evaluation plan. 

The research design included a follcivup study of the first year's cand- 



idates. The evaluation prospectus stated: 

"in which such important questions iifould be investigated, as for in- 
stance, the carry-over effect of the training, whether the candidates 
chose to select di sadvantaged schools in which to teach, the problems 
encountered in the public school situation which might tend to impede 
the application of Fair Chance concepts, and so forth". ^ 

This planned study was never implemented. The second year staff, hov/ever , 

attempted Some mini-fol lov;up studies. 

Certain "inside" evaluations were made by the staff and candidates and 



these v;ill be reported in this Chapter. The second year staff's "stop-gap" 
methods of evaluating the first year will also be reported here. 



Inside Evaluation 

On the first day of the Fall 1966 quarter, the candidates v/ere admin- 
istered a battery of tests to establish baseline data prior to their involve- 
ment in the program. At that time the candidates were also given a questionr 
naire to ascertain demographic data and their perceptions about education, 
culture, and the disadvantaged. 

The battery of tests v/as also taken by a control group of 45 candidates 
enrolled in the regular teacher education program of California State College, 
Hayv/ard. The tests were readministered in May 1967, to identify v/hether there 
v/ere any significant differences between the experimental and control groups on 
the various test variables concerning attitudes, interests, personality, role 
constructs, and values. 

'^Lohman, Joseph, and Paul Takagi, Operation Fair Chance. Report on the 
First Year Operation , Regents of University of California, Dec. 1967, p* H5. 
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Tests used were: Gough *s Adjective Check List ; Ho11and*s Vocational 

Preference Inventory ; Calffornia Psychological inventory ; Kelley Role Construct ; 
and, Landis Value and Work Opportunity Scale . 

Results of the pre- and post-testing are unknown since rcost of the 
collected data were not analyzed or interpreted.* 

However, the director of the second year staff initiated an analysis 
of part of the test data in order to determine the effects of the first year 
training on the candidates. 

Specifically, the Director was interested in checking the test data 
which related to the first project goal, i.e., "to improve teacher understanding 
and acceptance of children whose backgrounds and behavior patterns are dras- 
tically different from their own." This goal, of course, was a conceptual 
statement which needed to be translated Into behavioral terms. Therefore, 
an assumption was made that the effectiveness of the Hayward Program could be 
demonstrated (at least partly) on the basis that the teacher candidates who 
completed the OFC program would: 

1. Demonstrate significant awareness and acceptance of the values 
held by disadvantaged children, and 

2. Persist in socially disadvantaged schools. 

A mini-study was designed to test the first assumption. Persistence v/as 
checked by comparing Value Orientation scores of candidates with the type of 
teaching position they accepted. 



* The U.S. Office of Education decision not to fund the second year 
forcea the OFC State administration to transfer the remaining evaluation pro- 
gram funds into the general program budget. 



Testing the First Assurnpt!on 



To test significant av/areness and acceptance of the values held by 

3 

disadvantaged children, the Landis Value Scale was administered. The 
experimental variable was the participation of the group of teacher candidates 
in OFC. The criterion variable v/as the degree to v/hich teacher candidates 
would perceive values and av/areness of opportunities which are held by disad- 
vantaged students- Experimental and control groups v/ere used. The t-test 
betv/een independent means v/as used to determine the significant level of the 
means betv/een the groups as measured by the Landis Value Scale . 

The findings did not conclusively indicate that the teacher candidates 

v/ho participated in the first year changed their perceptions of the values or 

av/areness of opportunities held by disadvantaged students. The only group of 

teacher candidates which shov/ed a significant increase in its mean score betv/een 

pre- and post-test on the Landis Value Scale was the group made up of the 

regular program elementary teacher candidates (control group) who were not 

h 

exposed to the experimental variable (O.F.C.) 

One could conclude that participation in the first year program at 
Hayward did not have a significant influence upon the candidate’s perception 
of the values held by disadvantaged students at least as measured by the Landis 
Value Scale . Persistence in disadvantaged school districtc v/as more difficult 
to determine. However, statistics on placements revealed that 28 accepted 
teaching positions and 18 of these were In districts with high percentages of 
poverty income populations. There was no significant relationship between 
scores on the Landis Value Scale on employment in disadvantaged schools. 



Landis, Judson, R., Value Orientation Scal e. 

\oates, Robert B., “Disadvantaged Pupils - Values as Perceived by 
Teacher Candidates'* - unpublished M.A. thesis, California State College, Hayward, 
Department of Educational Psychology, 1967. 
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Other studies of the first year candidates were conducted by the second 
year staff. One such study Involved personal Intervlev/Ing of a sample of 
candidates teaching In the Say area. The purpose of the interview project was 
to provide some light on how the candidates perceived their OFC training exper- 
ience In relation to their first teaching position.* A summary of one inter- 
viewers general observations follows: 

1* Strengths of OFC Program ; These were spotty, and not shared by 
all Interviewees. They include the eye-epening, worthwhile 
experience of teaching in a ghetto school, the relative 
freedom to Innovate and develop style and some effective staffers 
and guest speakers. 

2, Weaknesses ; All six graduates felt there was a lack of direction 
and concern on the part of the OFC staff, with the few excep- 
tions noted above. Interviewees felt they were placed (with 
poor transition) in a school and then forgotten. Too fev/ visits 
and too little observation were common complaints. One graduate 
felt the staff was Ill-prepared to run a program aimed at helping 
the disadvantaged. The second most-agreed-upon weaknesses v/ere 
Seminar meetings. Remarks Included "groups too large," "time 
wasted getting to know each other," "too much anthropology," 
"materials and readings not relevant," and "subject matter too 
sophisticated," 

Under theoretical knowledge the following materials were con- 
sidered weak: Art (3 graduates), Reading (3), group work and 

classroom organization (2)*, lesson plans (2). One graduate 
felt she needed more In education methods, and another felt 
Columbus School was a poor choice because several experimental 
and research projects were underway there that Interferred with 
her teaching. Another interviewee felt that several candidates 
who passed the OFC program should have been dropped because they 
were neither wel 1 -motivated nor qualified. One person said 
that much more time v/as needed on the political and economic 
issues affecting school boards, district officials, principals, 
and administrators, 

3* Schoo 1 /Common I ty Relations ; The response to questions about school/ 
community relations and the degree to which graduates were 
Involved, were very disappointing. Not one school had even a 
semi -effective program, and none of the Interviewees had any 
suggestions as to Improving communications between the community 
and the school. Only two of them were active In their cv/n 
community affairs, and none of them participated in school/ 
community activities. Nor did any of them feel a need to change 
the situation. Some lip service v/as paid to better relations, 
follov/ed by such remarks as "the teachers don’t want parents 
around," "it’s the principal’s Job," "the parents don't care," 



#> 



A detailed account of the Intervlev/s may be found In Append jx A, 
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4. Career Plans ; Of six interviewees, four were teaching middle 
to upper class students, one teaches the disadvantaged, and the 
other counsels the disadvantaged at a vocational center. If 
their intentions materialize, next year will find three teaching 
in middle to upper-class schools, one teaching the disadvantaged, 
and two not teaching at all. Of these tivo non-teachers, one 
never intended to teach (Turner) and the other (Frans) is forced 
to drop out for familial reasons. She intends to return in a 
couple of years, I7ith the exception of Mrs. Turner, everyone 
likes teaching and wants to continue. Some not teaching the 
disadvantaged express guilt feelings, but indicated they v/ill 
not change from their middle-class schools. One graduate ex- 
claimed, "Why should I subject myself to such sacrifices?" The 
last question about what they hoped to accomplish as a teacher 
really threw them. Their struggle indicated a lack of clear-cut 
objectives and they obviously have not qiven much thought as to 
what they hope to achieve as teachers, '5 

A comparative study of regular program and OFC teacher candidates v;as 
conducted by two members of the first year staff, ^ Early in the school 
year it was decided that meaningful comparisons between OFC candidates and the 
students in the regular program could best be made by studies carried on 
during their student teaching time. Accordingly, tests were developed with 
the view of pre- and post-testing the children In the classrooms to be taught 
by both groups of candidates on cognitive and attitudinal measures as well as 
measures of classroom climate. Random samples of both candidates and "con- 
trols" were observed using a rating form developed by the team and the Flanders 
Amidon Interactional Analysis Scale, In addition, a descriptive assessment 
of the classroom activity was obtained during the course of each observation. 
The authors admitted to several delimiting factors in the design and summed up 
the study in the following manner: 

"The observers felt that there was the same range of teacher com- 
petencies ranging from excellent to poor, within the two groups. 

These ratings are based upon the observer-developed rating scale and 
upon the descriptive assessment. Since the Flanders-Amidon Scale 
v;as not able to be used in all Instances; it v/as not used In evaluating 
teaching competency," 7 



•’^Metzger, Wm,, "Research Project on Operation Fair Chance," May 1968, 

Barclay, Lisa, and Peter Chroman, Student Teacher Observation OFC 
Candidates vs. Controls, Spring 1967. Mimeo, 

.”>7 

Ibid ., p, 6, 
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The authors described other conciuslons as follov;s: 

1. A good grasp of subject matter, and a ready repertoire of 
methods may be essential for a teacher to get across the data to 
the youngster, but it alone does not seem to be enough for a 
good, interesting, and dynamic lesson to occur. Stated in 
another way, a good grasp of subject matter is essential but 

not exclusive for a good presentation. The teacher must also 
feel and project, in both a verbal and a non-verbal manner, his 
Interest in the youngster as a persor. and as a competent learner, 

2, It v/ould be difficult, if not Impossible, to state v/ith any 
degree of certainty as to whether the OFC program is more or less 
effective as a teacher training program than is the regular 
College program. In both groups excellent and poor student 
teachers are found. Regardless of what group they were in, the 
similarity of teaching styles were comparable In both extremes. 

The higher frequency of' the Excellent ratings among tne College 
group raises some interesting questions concerning the Fair Chance 
program." ^ 

Program Evaluation 



Attempts to appr'aise the OFC first year program falls into two cate- 
gories: (1) candidate and staff perceptions, and (2) outside agency judgments. 

Candidate perceptions concerning their expectations v/ere ascertained at the 
beginning of the Fall (Quarter 1966. Their ideas v/ere recorded as follows: 

1. Need some round table hours, small groups of 8 to 10 In each 
where they could discuss common problems, analyze tapes, books, 
etc, 

2. Need help on general methods and common teaching problems. 

3. There is a need for improvement of communications about changes 
of dates, meetings, etc. 

4. There is a need for an opportunity co see school open and get 
into the schools earlier. 

5. There is need for an opportunity to visit more teachers and 
compare teaching styles. 

6. There Is a need for more community experience - possibly all 
year long and possibly In the district where student teaching 
will be done. 

7. They indicated that they were dismayed at attitudes of some of 
the regular teachers toward the disadvantaged child. 
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Staff perceptions of the progran were also recorded as follows: 

1. Reduce the number of partner districts. 

2. Reduce the nisaber of staff members 

3. Oefine objectives specifically, in teacher behavioral terms. 

4. involve the College in more ways and more depth. 

5. If tegrate better the pre-service and in-service program. 

6. Implement the world of work commitment in all districts.* 

Outside Evaluation - State Board of Education 



At the suggestion of the State Director of Operation Fair Chance, 
Dr. Paul Lawrence, an evaluation team for the State Board of Education was 



invited to review the program being conducted fay the Centers at Fresno and 
Hayward on April 4, 5, and 6. The complete report is included in Appendix A 
of this report. However, a few comments about the Hayward program from the 



Accrediting team will provide an example of an outside agency*s impressions. 



They recommended: 



“1. Provide stipends or some form of financial support for 
candidates in the pre-service program. 



2 . 



Recruit candidates who will become specialists 
disadvantaged. 






3. Begin the community orientation program during the summer so 
that candidates can begin the fall term as interns In the 
cooperating schools. 

4. Hake sure that candidates are acquiring an adequate sequential 
body of knowledge and nethodology. 



5. Assure strong supervision fay pairing candidates with well- 
qualified supervising (master) teachers. 

6. Achieve more coordination and uniformity among the various 
"liaison chiefs" in order to permit proper evaluation and com- 
parison v/ith "control groups". 



7. Achieve greater cultural diversity among the candidates who 
are admitted to the program. 

8. Develop a scmev;hat more coordinated and more structured program, 
avoiding both a "too loose" and a "too rigid" pattern. 



* Each staff member was asked to record his experiences. This is 
merely a summary of the staffs impressions of the weaknesses in the first 
year program. 
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9. Provide sorce preparation in methods and lesson planning - 

10, Provide more opportunity for interns to meet with supervisors and 
to discuss problems, methods, techniques, and to compare exper- 
iences. 

11, Strengthening the work with Kexican-Americans in the Hew Haven 
Schools, possibly by staff representation. 

12, Using the community orientation as effective bases for the theo- 
retical and cognitive aspects of the instructional programs of 
the interns. 

13- Include in the program some preparation for the problems, frus- 
trations, and conflicts which the candidates may encounter when 
they are "on their own." 

14, Provide more built-in references to the vocational implications 
in the project. 

15- Translate the objectives of the Project into measurable components. 

16. Improve and enlarge the "sensitivity training” to include school 
district personnel, 

-9 

17- Put greater emphasis on the production of instructional materials. 



The team closed its report with the following comment i 

"The consensus of the evaluation team was that significant beginnings 
have been made in the development of the more effective teacher pre- 
paration program for schools in "disadvantaged" communities, and that 
they should be encouraged to continue. Considering the first year to 
be one of exploration and experimentation, the second year should be 
considered a critical one, and every effort should be made to encour- 
age its success, including the provision of additional financial 
ass i stance." 

The major effort at outside evaluation, of course, was made by the 
School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley. Their conclusions 
were indefinite. For example, in the section on "observations" the authors 
wrote the following statement: 



9 

Toews, Emil, ed,. Report on the Evaluation of Operation Fair Chance - 
an Experimental Program in Teacher Education . May 1967, pp. 6-8 

^ ^fbid .. p. 12 
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"Though the preHrainary data contained in this report are suggestive 
that the goals of Operation Fair Chance are on the road to reali- 
zation, there seems to be no way that any definitive statements can 
be made in this or in any other report. Approximately 18 months of 
study and date-gathering are involved in the research teani*s efforts 
to date, and Its members were engaged in the project of evaluating 
the data when the administrative decision to terminate the evaluation 
was reached. Therefore, it cannot be in the province of researchers 
to make definitive statements about such a preliminary study .<-^5 

A detailed account of organization and administration problems, demo- 
graphic characteristics of the trainees, substantive data, problems of student 
teaching, curriculum development and instructional techniques can be found in 
the report. However, a summary statement of the Evaluation Teem*s Report on 
the Hayward Program is herewith offered: 

The bulk of the report describes the social organization of the group 
of people trying to implement a program of experimental teacher edu- 
cation. it describes, in detail, the history and development of the 
Hayward Program and the interaction of the project staff and the 
participating school districts. Demographic characteristics of the 
trainees were gathered. For example, the Hayward group was predomin- 
antly female, Caucasian, older (33 years) and middle-class. Very few 
minorities (9.0%) were in the first class. Most of the Hayward group 
were graduates of colleges or universities other than California State 
College, Hayward. 

The report suggested that the candidates who show the greatest under- 
standing of minorities problems are most often older males of lower- 
class origin, politically independent, but who have been members of 
political and social service organization and who have studied science 
as undergraduates and who are working for the secondary credential. 
(These variables helped provide a focus for recruiting the second year 
class) . 

The evaluating team noted that the Hayward candidates attempted a 
number of class-room innovations and novel demonstrations. They include 
such experimental techniques as: 

1. A third grade community study unit in the Emeryville school 
district (to increase interest in learning to read). 

2. The use of home movies (a language arts project to motivate 
non-English speaking students to begin perceiving reasons for 
learning English). New Haven District, 

3. Problem-solving approaches to the study of social science (an 
effort to show lov/-achieving senior high school students why 
community institutions v;ere relevant to fheir lives) New Haven. 



15 



Op . crt., p. 
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4. A school newspaper was begun at the junior high level - Oakland. 

5. Stockniarket transactions as a nieans to learning percentages, 
fractions, decimals, and whole numbers {students role played the 
running of a stock market) Hew Haven District. 

6. Negro folktales as part of literature curriculum, Berkeley. 

7. Catchy games and crossword puzzles as a homework assignment for 
a junior high French class - Oakland. 

8. Family Life education program developed as a joint effort by 
school personnel and OFC candidates to motivate pupils to begin 
thinking of future family responsibilities and as their vocational 
role in that family. Emeryville. 

9. A junior high school program was designed to familiarize the 
students with vocational opportunities in the local business com- 
munity. Educational requirements needed for these jobs. 

10. In an elementary school. It was thought that because of the youth 
of the children, concentration should be on building ego-strength 
rather than specific occupational choices. 

The report noted that very little fn the way of world-of-work instruc- 
tional materials was prepared by the Hayward staff, but, provided sp-3c- 

ific information on the factors which hindered progress in this area. 

The team commended the Hayward program* s focus on community contact, and 

the emphatic quality of its first year candidates. 



Discussion 

The last four chapters have described the history and development of an 
experimental teacher education program which began in the minds of a number of 
professional educators as early as 19^5. The basic impetus behind the project 
was the notion that traditional methods of preparing teachers of socially dis- 
advantaged children and youth had not worked and drastic changes in teacher prepar- 
ation were needed. In addition, it was believed that school systems had to 
change especially with respect to prevalent attitudes among school people towards 
racial minorities. 

The project was also supposed to influence school systems to revise 
their curricular thrust in the direction of vocational education. The ambitious 
nature of the project had important implications for program implementation and 
evaluation. Highly verbal and abstract statements of human Ideals are not 
easily programmed or researched. The staff at Hayv/ard came out of a variety of 
academic disciplines. Philosophical differences with respect to curriculum 
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development. Instructional techniques, and research focus seriously hampered the 
development of a*vla*il:: teacher education program. It appears that these diff- 
erences never settled and i’ayward really developed four separate programs 

which operated In school district^. ut.Jer the direction of OFC liaison chiefs. 

There Ifttle ^irldenG® to indicate that any of the five project goals 
were actually achieved by in-service teachers, administrators, or the candidates 
themselves. There is data however, to suggest that given a proper amount of time 
and financing, the people involved in the project v/ould be moving along the road 
to goal realization. Indeed, the documents released by the Director and his 
staff in the late Spring reveal the growing awareness and ability of the staff to 
translate primary objectives into methods, curriculum content, and instructional 
principles.* One year of program operation was simply not enough time to reconcile 
philosophical differences and settle on a basic program design. 

Other factors entered the picture which forced a rethinking of the 
whole project focus. One of these came about in the Spring of 1967, when the 
Director was removed and a new director of the Hayward program was appointed. 
Another, was the obvious need to bring into central focus the autonomously 
operated teacher education program in four v/idely separated school districts. 
Lastly, input from the Evaluation Team*s preliminary report, the candidates ov;n 
impressions of the program and the staff *s evaluation of the first yeafis acti- 
vities indicated a need to concentrate efforts in one, or at „he most, two school 
districts and to attempt fev/er ambitions programs in those districts* 

Events which took place during the summer and fall, 1967, would change 
the direction of the project. 



*See Appendix for specimen copies of curriculum objectives, and 
instructional time scheduling plans for the second year. 



CHAPTER V 



HAYWARD PROGRAM ■ SECOND YEAR 



Dackqround Information 

During the Spring semester, 1967s the U.S. Office of Education reduced 
the operating budget by forty-five percent. Hov;ever, even before this event 
took place, the Director and staff had begun to plan the next year*s program in 
relation to the known facts at the time. For example, the staff had available 
to it the"Report on the Evaluation of Operation Fair Chance" compiled by the 
Accreditation Team of the State Department of Education. Also, it had a pre- 
liminary report from the University of California, Berkeley, specifying the lack 
of effort in producing instructional materials. In addition to these, both 
candidates and staff members themse.lves hrid scrutinized their experiences for the 
first year and expressed a growing disillusionment with the whole project. 

A number of documents were issued during this period which revealed the 
need to revise the program. The following are summary statements of program 
and personnel revisions recommended by the Director and staff; 

1. Centralize the program and reduce the participating school 
districts to one or two districts at the most. 

2. Reduce staff and specify role definitions. 

3. Redefine objectives and evaluation procedures. 

4. Develop a systematic curriculum*^ 

5. Continue working within blocks of time rather than in discrete 
courses. 

6. Identify specific content for in-service workshops. 

7. Attempt to produce vocational education materials. 

8. Develop a research design for the Hayward program. 

1-The Hayward Director proposed an elaborate curriculum guide fashioned 
after the Fantini model. The OFC staff members also presented curriculum plans 
for the second year (See appendix A) 

- 54 ^ 
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The attempt to do too much was sutnsed up fay the Hayward Director in 
a memo to Dr, Lewie Burnett: 



"This year we have had to simultaneously try to understand and work 
with each other, design and organize a many-facet program, teach 
candidates, and develop valid research. Next year we should certainly 
be able to operate much more smoothly and effectively. 

Administrative and staff changes were made with the appointment 

Dr. Tudor H. Jones, Professor of Education, California State College, Hayward, 

as new director of the Hayward Center. The staff recommendations for the next 



year* *s program were considered and the following decisions were made: 

1. Retain only three members of the first year staff (Stevens, 
Silverman, Farmer). 

2. Bm.p1oy two teacher educators 

3. Locate the second year teacher candidates in a cluster of 
elementary and secondary schools in East Oakland, 

4. Provide a dual focus (school /community experiences) for a full 
year in a recognized poverty area. 

5. Utilize short term resource specialists to aid in the candidates* 
progress in teaching and community study programs. 



Initial Planning 



During the early Summer of 1967, a new staff was assembled to plan the 
second year program. The professional backgrounds of the group provided strengths 
in elementary and secondary education, social welfare, industrial vocational 
education, psychologial and sociological foundations of education, supervision 
and administration of internship programs, and community survey.* 

The staff attempted a thorough appraisal of the experiences and 
activities reported by the first year staff and director. It was agreed that 
the second year program would lave to contain fewer educational components and 
expectations if the OFC project were to succeed. In fact, the reality of the 
financial situation dictated a less ambitious program.** 

^Olsen, Edward G., "Response to your three queries" memo (mimeo) 

Jan. 30, 1967. 

^Jones, Tudor, ‘^Quarterly Report No. 6 (Period Hay 1 - Sept. 1, 1967* 

*Personal Resume of I967-68 staff. Appendix B 

<'*Approximately $60,000 v/as in the budget at the end of the first year 
of Operation, (June 15, 1967). 
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A major focus for the second year program was to be on the development 
of cognitive and affective characteristics of the trainees which should prove to 
be effective in working with disadvantaged children and youth. The project 



objectives which appeared to be related needed to be stated in operational terms. 



therefore, five working hypotheses v.ere formulated as folloiirs: 



Hypothesis I: 



Hypothesis 2: 



Hypothesis 3: 



Hypothesis 4: 



Hypothesis 5: 



Teachers v/ho persist in socially disadvantaged schools 
will display higher scores on a measure of exposure 
to divergent ethnic, cultural, and socioeconomic status 
groups than will those teachers who leave. 

When teachers who persist in socially disadvantaged 
schools are matched, as to age, sex, and tenure, with 
teachers who leave such settings, the former group v/ill 
evidence significantly nore knowledge about the sub-culture 
of disadvantaged persons. 

Teachers who persist In socially disadvantaged schools 
will display significantly higher scores on measures 
reflecting (a) an optimistic view of the school *s 
possibility of helping disadvantaged learners, (b) a 
child-centered orientation, (c) the disposition to favor 
a more restrictive climate in the classroom, and (d) 
greater acceptance of lower-class values, attitudes, and 
behaviors than those who defect to more favorable set- 
tings. 

Persisting teachers in disadvantaged schools will report 
significantly higher levels of social competency and 
intellectual esteem for themselves as demonstrated on the 
Thinking Introversion, Complexity, Social Extroversion, 
Impulse Expression, Personal Integration, Anxiety Level 
(lower scores) Practical Outlook scales, of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory t han will those who lea\fe such 
schools. 

Persisting teachers in disadvantaged schools will score 
significantly lov/er on a scale of dogmatism than will 
teachers who defect from such schools.^ 



Two members of the University of California Evaluation Team 



participated 



in the program planning and agreed to develop a research design to test the 
hypotheses . 



Dr. Takag^, Director of the Evaluation Team state-J that the University 
of CalifornIa*s evaluation budget would not allow for panel or longitudinal 

research.* 

A rationale for program design gradually evolved out of staff discussions 

and appeared to rest upon the following assumptions: 

1. That teacher trainees must first acquire knowledge about and skill 

with children in general. 

2. That teacher trainees will become more effective teachers if they 
are actively involved in their own training procedures. 

3. That detailed knowledge and significant contact with the disadvantaged 
conmunity will lead to greater empathy and desire to continue working 
with such groups. 

4. That the achievement of personality variables of high "intellectual 
disposition" will tead to persi >ence in working in disadvantaged 
school districts. 

The above assumptions seemed to declare that an experimental program for 
training people to teach disadvantaged children and youth should concentrate on 
school and community experiences and knowledge which would have a positive 
Influence on the trainees developing personality. 

Program Design 

The design consisted of pre- and post-testing of personality variables on 
both an experimental and control group of teacher trainees. The "experimental 
variables" for the OFC group were the planned experiences in school and community 
The control group participated in the regular teacher education program at 
California State College, Hayward. Comparative data on test scores is reported 
in the Discussion section of next chapter. 

^Minutes’ of the Fourth Planning Meeting, July 5, 196?. 
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Educational coiRponents of the second year program were to include the 



follov/ing: 

I . Curriculum ; 

A. Dual Aim: individualized instruction and development of pertinent 

instructional materials for trainees and classroom youngsters. 

B. Intragroup interaction on learning processes. 

C. Peer group and cross'^age tutoring. 

D. Modification of the sequential arrangement of the professional 

education curricular content. 

E. Ungraded class arrangements in the public schools. 

F. Transitional classes. 

II. Teaching Strategies; 

A. Team teaching, including para-professionals. 

B. Analysis of approaches, e.g. inductive vs deductive processes. 

C. Use of district specialists In Music, Art, Math and Science. 

D. Use of community resource consultants. 

III. Extra«Curr i cul urn : 

A. A-Pter school study center. A.V. equipped. 

IV. Parent Involvement; 

A. Kerne visits by the candidates 

B. Center activities, e.g. "Black Arts" exhibits and performances, adult 

basic education and counseling. 

V. Community Involvement ; 

A. Candidates and staff voluntary activities in community agencies and 

community projects, e.g. voter registration. 

B. Center activitiaes. 

VI. Attitudinal training (Pre- and In-service teachers, parents, etc.) 

A. Sensitivity training groups. 

B. Workshops for in-service teachers. 

VII. Guidance ; 

A. Remedial education '5 

B. Combined individual counseling, vocationally-oriented group guidance. 



^Jones, Tudor M., "Educational Components of the OFC project for a 
Saturation Program", July 1987, mimeor 
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Special personnel were to be employed by the Project to cover the 

follov/ing categories: 

- Special instructional personnel 

Classroom teachers, curriculum and instructional specialists to 
train candidates and conduct seminars* 

- Special service personnel 

Health and guidance workers; community specialists* 

- Para-professlonal personnel 

Teacher interns, teacher aides. Neighborhood Youth Corps cross-age 
tutors. New Careerists, parents, etc. 

This saturation program provided the basis for planning the year*s activities. 



Summer Program 

In conjunction with planning for the next year*s program, the staff 
operated a pilot program involving thirteen teacher candidates working In two 
poverty elementary and secondary schools of the Oakland School District* 

The purpose of the Summer Program was to provide a systematically organ- 
ized first-hand community and school learning experience in order to help the 
trainees: 

- see for themselves some major social problems such as housing, job 
opportunities, heL.lth needs, welfare provisions, race relations - and study 
each one in some depth through field trips. Interviews, readings, films, 
tapes, and discussion* 

- gain realistic perspective upon the fast changing society and the spec- 
ial needs of disadvantaged peoples in it, 

- develop individual competence In analyzing the structure, dynamics, and 
fti nctfoning of any community. 

- become personally acquainteJ with various leaders of community groups, 
including human relations agencies, public and private. 

Some of the summer activities engaged in were as follows: 

Workshop in Community Analysis & Study Techniques 

Purpose: To achieve increased competence in community understanding 

and survey procedures as the essential basis for effective 
group planning of the six-week special children*s Summer 
School to follow. 

program: Lectures, field trips, films, interviews, planning* 

o 
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Expsriinsntal **Explorinq the CoiHiiunitv** School 



Purpose: To provide for disadvantaged children sane stinulating learning 

experiences which will, hopefully, improve academic skills, 
and enrich their aesthetic perceptions and expressions; extend 
their comprehension of the conmunity^s structure, organization, 
prcHlems, and resources, and enhance their self-^images. 

Curriculum: Consisted of group studies of the Oakland community, with 

lanauage arts, math skills, and artistic expressions built upon 
and around first-hand study of four major ccnanunity processes. 

How do people in Oakland make their living? Kcw do people in 
Oakland protect their health? Hew do people in Oakland get 
along with each other? Hov; do people in Oakland see and feel 
about their community? 

Program: Eight class groups were formed in the two schools in East Oak- 

land. Four master teachers acted as consultants to the groups 
and as supervisors of the candidates. Neighborhood Youth Corps 
boys acted as tutors in two of the classes. 

Each child decided on the community processes he wished to 
study. 

The groups took one all-day field trip by bus each week for 
five weeks to secure experiential "content" for morning class 
work on the other four days; Reading, "new" math, art and music, 

writing, etc. 

Each leadership team helped its group discover how its chosen 
social process operates in the community . . . what problems 
exist because of process not working well - who are the leaders 
involved and responsible - what contrasting viewpoints are 
expressed — v/hat obstacles and resources exist, etc. 

Evaluation: Evaluation of candidates* experiences during the Summer program 

was conducted during the final week by Hr. Greene Farmer who 
utilized the T-group approach. The effectiveness of the cand- 
idates* role in the East Oakland Schools during the summer 
months was attested to by the two school principals. Both^ 
recommended to the Central administration that the 13 candidates 
be employed as regular teachers in the Oakland system, prefer- 
ably in their own schools. These two principals also recommended 
that the Fair Chance Program and its candidates be placed in 
their respective schools in the Fall. 

Organizational Problems 

During the early summer months, the director ana staff attended meetings 
with the Oakland Central Administration and principals of the schools assigned 

ft should be noted that these meetings were seldom 



to Operation Fair Chance. 
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cooperative in spirit as far as the administration of Oakland Public Schools 

was concerned. Project goals and interests were never taken into consideration 

from the Superintendent down to the individual principal. As an exairple, 

the program design incorporated a saturation type of program which could produce 

positive results if concentrated in a cluster of elementary. Junior high and 

senior high schools of a minimal distance to each other. Integrated curriculum, 

vocational strands and in-service activities among the three levels could be 

coordinated In a more reasonable fashion than by spreading the efforts of the 

candidates and staff across a larger geographical area. When OFC proposed that 

the project be located In three schools which contained heavy concentrations of 

Mexican-American students, the Superintendent vetoed the Plan with the rationale 

:*6 

that too many activities were going on in those schools to add to their problems. 
In meetings with the Superintendent's Cabinet and school principals, it was 
obvious to any observer that the OFC proposal for a "saturation" program was 
neither understood nor accepted. The only agreement reached was that our cand- 
idates could be placed in non-ESEA schools (Elmhurst Jr. High, Castlemont High, 

E, Morris Cox, Webster, and Stonehurst Elementary Schools). This was hardly a 
milestone in teacher education - school district negotiations since California 
State College’s Department of Teacher Education had been placing student teachers 
in Oakland Schools for the previous 7 or 8 years. 

Despite the negative quality of these negotiating meetings, the staff was 
determined to forge ahead with organizational plans utilizing the East Oakland 
schools assigned to the Project, 

A detailed schedule of activities for the year was proposed and accepted, 

A specimen copy is included in Appendix B, Details are summarized as follows: 



6 

Conference notes with the Oakland Public Schools Superintendent, May 25 




1967, 
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Schedule and strands : Program sequence through blocks of tinse, with four major 



strands of activity, running throughout the year* 

Evaluation 



Self-Apprais 
al, UC-B 
Evaluation 
Team, inter- 
nal evalua- 
tion fay can- 
didates & 
staff 

1 Project Orientation ; Testing in-service session v.’ith Oakland Public 
School personnel, assignment to community projects* 

3 Public School Observation ; School *s function in community life, 

problems related to parents, community groups, etc* observation 
of teaching styles, 

1 Analysis of Teaching : Summary of reactions, experiences, problems, 

frustrations, successes, etc* 

12 Supervised student teaching ; four half days per week* 

3 Evaluation of Fall*s Experiences ; Seminar arrangements, supervisors 

evaluation of student teaching. Coiranunity Project evaluation* 

17 Supervised Student Teaching ; Three and one-half days in a new assign- 
ment* Half day, community project. Weekly seminars on 
teaching skills and sociology of poverty* 

■k 

1 Summary Evaluation ; Pulling together year*s experiences, concerns, 
achievements, and individual needs* Demonstration of 
teaching techniques, final testing program. 

Teacher Candidates 



Time blocks Self-[Q;owledqe 



Seminar 



Independent S t udy 
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Tests, Journals, 
encounter group 
counseling, etc. 



Elementary meth- 
ods, Sociology, 
Poverty case 
studies, problem 
centered. Psych- 
ology of Learning* 



Assigned readings 
Production of 
instructional 
materials 



Newspaper articles, display advertisements, radio announcements and word-of- 
mouth descriptions of the second year class yielded 100 applications* Staff inter- 
viewed each applicant and selected 50 candidates, ' Selection criteria had been 
developed which included: persistence, flexibility, perspective, optimism, nur- 

turance, assimilative, perceptive, involvement. Evidence of these traits was 
looked for in ansv/ers given to cue questions during personal interviews, and by 
evaluation of a written statement on each candidate's application* 

See Appendix B for list of candidates* 




Proiect Center 



In late August, the headquarters was inoved from Hayward to £ast Oakland. 
Office and classrocm facilities were arranged In a renovated storefront building. 
The nK)ve was required first of all, because of savings on rental over the Hayivard 
headquarters, and secondly, the convenience of its location to the assigned schools 
The Center became an informal headquarters, for a variety of community groups 
Interested in cultural, educational and political activities. 

Smonary 

By late Spring, 196?, a new director and staff had been appointed to 
operate the second year program of Operation Fair Chance at Hayward. This new 
group developed a program which incorporated the best features of the first year. 
Among them, included the centralization of program operations, a reduction in the 
number of participating school districts, and more intense experiences in both 
the schools and the community. A tighter research design was developed, its 
main focus was the Investigation of changes In personality development of the 
trainees. Several hypotheses regarding cognitive and affective characteristics 
of trainees were postulated. The hunches expressed by the staff was that given 
the opportunity to have significant contact with the population, the trainee would 
tend to persist In employment in districts with heavy concentrations of disadvan- 
taged students. The U.C. evaluation team agreed to test the formulated hypotheses 

A pilot Summer program was operated in conjunction with the planning. 
Elements of the projected Fall program were incorporated and proved to be quite 
effective as far as the candidates were concerned. The principals of the two 
schools used in the Sunrimer program provided excellent recommendations for employ- 
ment in the Oakland Public Schools for the thirteen candidates. 
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Organizational problems were mainly tied in with the school d!strict*s 
reluctance to "experiment**. It was obvious that no one in the Oakland Adminis- 
trative hierarchy was going to permit the Hayward staff to introduce new concepts 
of curriculum design or instructional techniques into any of the assigned schools. 
The teacher candidates were welcome to **do their student teaching" in Oakland 
schools and that was all. Nevertheless, despite the negative reaction, the 
staff decided that it had to work in the Oakland schools and would try to be 
influential in making needed changes in that district. 
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HAYWARD PROGRAM IN OPERATION - SECOMD YEAR 
Background Information 

By the end of August, 1967, it became apparent that the U. S. Office of 
Education would no longer fund the Operation Fair Chance Project. 

The decision created a crises since commitments had been made to graduate 
students, faculty members and clerical staff, the Oakland School District, and 
various community agencies. A decision by the College adfiiinistration, and the 
leadership of Dr, Ellis HcCune, interim President, was made that two full staff 
positions from the instructional budget of the College would be transferred to the 
OFC project during the Winter Quarter This support from the College proved to 
be the major factor In allowing the Project to continue throughout the next two 
years. Without that support, OFC would have had to terminate in August, 1967. 
Subsequently, the Community Study Coordinator resigned to accept a faculty pos- 
ition in the Peralta Junior College District. He was not replaced and the salary 
savings were applied to the short-term consultant budget. 

Again, It was necessary to revise the program design. Obviously, without 
the services of the U.C. evaluators and the subsequent loss of a community study 
specialist, ad hoc methods were devised to cover these two phases of the program. 
The following narrative describes the activities of the second year program at 
Hayward. 

Pro c : am Developments 

The Fall program began with an all-day "Orientation" session with the 
second year class of A6 OFC candidates and Oakland School District personnel. 
College administrators greeted the group and provided encouragement for a success- 
ful enterprise. Purpose of the session was to acquaint the group with the goals 
of the OFC Project and to provide an opportunity for school administrators, master 
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teachers, and the candidates to interact in snail groups and to «ocus on problems 

con3TX)n to educators In large tarban school districts. 

Candidates reacted favorably to the opportunity of meeting with people whcm 
they expected to work with throughout the year. The second day of orientation 
included a community and school site tour of the East Oakland area. School prin- 
cipals and faculty met with the candidates and staff to explain the various 
details of school operations and descriptions of the student population. The 
third day was devoted to meetings with leading members of the Black community who 
endeavored to portray the difficulties of surviving in the East Oakland ghetto. 

A great deal of hostility was expressed by the people over the number of "study" 
projects which had been conducted in the community without any discernible changes 
occurring. The staff and candidates were impressed with the need to work through- 
out the year to increase the basic educational skills of the youth and adults of 

this conmunity. 

School placements for the candidates were made right at the beginning of 
the school term. Each candidate participated in the usual tasks of opening a 
school term. Staff attempted to match candidates with prospective classroom 
supervising teachers. This turned out to be the most difficult procedure of all. 
In Oakland, only certain teachers are identified as acceptable for master teaching 
These people very often turned out to be among the weakest teachers in the school. 
Yet, the project staff had little to say in assigning candidates. The subsequent 
clashes between candidates and teachers over differences in teaching styles could 
have been avoided if there had been better cooperation between school district 
administrative personnel and OFC staff In selecting these supervising teachers 

and principals. 

Two of the principals decided that they did not want the OFC project 
In their schools. One principal was decidedly against the candidates' "involve- 
ment" with the community. The other, felt that he had too many faculty morale 
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problems to add any nx)re difficulties. The central office administration, then 
gave permission to move into ESEA schools. This turned out to be a blessing. 

The relationship between OFC and the principal and staff of this school (Highland 
Elementary School) was almost ideal throughout the two years of the Project. 

At another elementary school, OFC supervisor, William Austin v/as given the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating techniques of classroom teaching in All subjects to the 
elementary candidates and a fev/ of the school *s beginning teachers. This demon- 
stration lasted for the first two weeks and appeared to be well-received by the ad- 
ministration and faculty of that school. The procedure demonstrated to a very 
cynical group of school people, that some college professors could, when called 
upon, teach fourth graders in an effective manner. At the high school (Castlemont) 
the candidates were accepted, albeit cautiously, in the beginning. The rough 
spots, again, developed from attempts to select classroom supervising teachers, and 
a rejection by the principal of a previously accepted plan to allow the candidates 
to participate In an experiment in team teaching, and integrated curriculum. It 
was apparent that some of the better teachers at this school were not on the 
Oakland Public School "approval" list and the candidates felt that they had to 
settle for second best. And, since the experimental program had been dropped, 
several of the candidates faced the prospect of spending the year in a conventional 
classroom. 

As early as October, all candidates at the high school were teaching at 
least two sections of either their major or minor without daily supervision by 
the classroom teacher. 

Since Elmhurst Junior High School was the only school to which OFC was 
returning, it was possible to contrast the second year*s experience with the first. 
Significant changes had occurred at Elmhurst. Like so many schools in Oakland, 
rapid turnover of administrative personnel had occurred. A new principal had 
been assigned; all but one of the Social Studies teachers had left and were 
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replaced by non-tenured persons; several teachers were In their first year of 
teaching; the student population had Increased over an already over-populated 
school; the auditorium had to be used for math and Industrial arts as a result of 
a fire which completely destroyed the metal and woodshops. 

The first year's candidates who had worked at Elmhurst failed to secure 
positions with the Oakland District. The Secondary Coordinator Indicated to 
the staff that they were not offered positions because they had been assigned to 
special projects outside their major or minor fields, and did not experience a 
satisfactory length of time In the classroom. 

The decision of the staff to place candidates In the classrooms as quickly 
as possible, after the beginning of the academic year and In their major/mlpor 
fields, was partly dictated by the Oakland Public School Coordinator's Ideas 
about good training and, also, the conviction that the long student teaching 
experience would provide the candidates with the opportunity to grow In teaching 
and would also provide the opportunity to see their pupils grow under their 
tutelage. This procedure v/as to restrict the junior high teacher candidates to 
teaching one hour a day In their major field and the balance of time was devoted 
to community work. Independent study, course work, and attendance In the organized 
seminar with the other candl dates c 

Classroom activities of each candidate, of course, varied with the situation. 

Some of the candidates were able to demonstrate quite early their special abilities. 
As an example, one mature female candidate, organized a city-wide elementary choral 
group which performed at a high level at the annual Christmas festival. She was 
offered employment (and accepted) at an Oakland School long before the end of the 
Spring semester. 

Supervision methods were agreed upon by the staff. Each of the four OFC staff 
members were responsible for the professional growth of approximately 11 candidates 
This ratio of 11:1 v/as an exceptionally favorable one from the standpoint of 
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personal contact with students and frequent classroom visitation.* While it 
was true that each staff member also had curriculum and Instruction responsibil- 
ities for the whole class of candidates, the relatively lev/ faculty-student ratio 
contributed directly to an unusually close-knit relatlonsi:!p. 

The typical approach was to observe the classroom at least twice a v;eek. 
The supervisors observations were then presented to the candidate during personal 
conferences. Candidates were usually given fliers with suggestions, requirements, 
schedules and the like. 

OFC staff members usually scheduled weekly seminars with their respective 
candidate group to discuss common problems of classroom control, grouping, reading 
instruction, initiating units, lesson planning. Twice during the year, three- 
way conferences were scheduled with the staff member, master teacher and candidate. 
During the year interviews were arranged with the candidates for the purpose of 
developing individualized programs foi them to follow throughout the year. 

Evaluation of the candidates was an on-going process. Grade assignments 
were made on the basis of quality work in the following three areas: 

1 . Classroom performance 

a) observation reports from staff 

b) lesson planning (i.e. initiative in developing innovative 
approaches, attempts at novel grouping. Time for individual- 
izing instruction, use of instructional materials, 

c) management of details In class (i.e, sharing responsibilities, 
disciplinary procedures, anticipation of problems. 

2. Journal entries 

a) Skills in analyzing self-perceptions. 

b) Ability to observe and evaluate one*s own environment. 

c) Integration of required readings with personal Insights, 

3. Community performance 

a) Initiative in developing project 

b) Persistence in work schedule 

c) Evaluation fay the community agency personnel.' 

*This contrasts with Calif. State College ratio of 25tl (25 student 
teachers supervised by one faculty position) 

^Jones, Tudor, "Evaluation of Candidates" memo to staff, October 1968 
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A wide range of effort and quality of work was represented in the second 
year class. As an example, in the eleventh \veek of the OFC program, level of 
quality of work among elementary candidates could be demonstrated as follows: 



Student A 



Students B «Y 



Student Z 



Has been teaching one 
reading group for seven 
weeks. Today this cand- 
idate will begin teaching 
one math group. No plans 
have been submitted as to 
what will be dons with this 
math group. 



Host students 
t/ere between the 
two extremes. 



Has been teaching full 
mornings since the fourth 
week of placement. Read- 
ing, arithmetic, language 
arts, and science have all 
been thoroughly planned 
and taught. Both small 
group instruction and full 
class instruction have 
been experienced.^ 



At the mid-point in the second year, seven of the candidates were counseled 
out of the program. Four left teaching entirely, three others transferred to 
the regular teacher education program at California State College. 

A summary of the "dropped" candidates problems follows: 



Candidate A - A Social Worker in the past. Inconsistent behavior with 
sixth graders. Acts out a role of being "tough" with 
children. Terribly disorganized and a lack of preparation 
was obvious. Many contentions with master teacher and 
staff. Defensive about his preparation and motives* After 
counseling with staff supervisor and Director, subject 
admitted that he "hated teaching Biaeks". Left. 



Candidate B - A Berkeley "Freedom of Speech Movement" type. Wanted to 
work in "unstructured" situation. Fairly strong in the 
classroom, planned many interesting activities. Very 
hostile to the "establishment". Stated that "OFC project 
should collectively picket the Induction Center in Oakland" 
Felt that she could do better in a more structured situation. 
Transferred to "hill" program. Subject, did finish College 
program in June, I969, with good recommendations. 

Candi d ate C - A "freedom fighter", F.S.M. type. Demanded highly permis- 
sive classroom situation. Since none existed, she was 
placed in a fairly open situation with one of Oakland*s 
better teachers. Constant .hosti 1 ity toward her master 
teacher and the school. Intolerant with establishment's 
values, goals, etc. Highly volatile vjhen her viewpoint 
opposed. Attempted to get her faculty colleagues to picket 
against Induction Center. 
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"End of Quarter Evaluation", memo to Elementary candidates. 



Candidate D - Recoranended that he be dropped from Program. (Had been 
a graduate student In the regular program). He doesn't 
seem to be able to take criticism. Blames all his diff- 
iculties on others (the children, his master teacher, the 
program, the st-aff) and "racial discrimination". Feels 
staff are phonies. Pretend they want to change schools 
and yet hold to rigid requirements of classroom teaching 
procedures. Not convinced that one needs basic teaching 
skills In order to "innovate". Subject later transferred 
to campus program, finished, and accepted a position in an 
upper middle-class school district. 

Candidate E - Poors/ organized in classroom. Appears to hate tie class- 
room situation. Plods through. Looks as if she has been 
teaching in a difficult situation for years - instead of 
just coming into the classroom. Lacks planning and Is "mean" 
with children. Extremely sensitive to criticism. Does not 
understand role of staff supervision — doesn't think it is 
necessary. ^3lt that staff and school personnel discrimin- 
ated against her so that didn't have a chance. On the 
contrary, this candidate was provided both financial and 
psychological support greater than any other candidate in the 
program. Transferred to regular program, but dropped out 
after one month. 

Candidate F - "Freedcmi fighter" type. Wanted only an instructional 

(Summerhill) type of classroom situation. Since they do not 
exist, at least In Oakland, she was placed in three different 
classrooms. Could not control. Chaotic behavior of children 
apparent under her tutelage. Did quite well in tutoring 
situations. Volunteered to drop out of teaching. 

Candidate G - Mature male. Extensive business experience, wanted to help 
Black children. Sought a tight, structured situation. Felt 
schools were too permissive. Provided him with tw.'o differ- 
ent classroom assignments. Absent too often. Staff wanted 
to drop him, buty he apparently beat them to It since he 
disappeared after the Fall semester*^ 



Curriculum Development 

Since regular courses were not required, alternate approaches to cover the 
required professional curriculum and teaching methodologies were attempted by 
faculty and students. What v/as needed was a developmental curriculum which Includ- 
ed in an integrated fashion, the relevant content drawn from educational and urban 
sociology, teaching- learning theories, developmental psychology, and elementary 
education methodology. 
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The rationale for developing a curriculum was based primarily upon the pro- 
fessional competence needed by a teacher who wished to work effectively with dls- 
advantaged children. 

Teacher model . Since there was a lack of empirical data to describe 
what the successful teacher of the disadvantaged does - or is - a hypothetical 
teacher-model was postulated using insights from available research on teacher 
behavior, inferences from di sadvantaged children and impressionistic observations. 

The dominant personality dimension which emerged from- the hypothetical 
model appeared to be characterized as »*ordered-f lexible." It was further hypoth- 

esized that a reasonable, bright and m.otivated teacher candidate probably could 
attain the level of the rriodel through mastery of subject matter, acquisition of 
insights from behavioral and social science concerning disadvantagea children 
and youth, and development of those teaching strategies which seem promising for 

a particular group. 

An analysis of the above assumptions was made in order to State major 
objectives for curriculum construction. Within each of the goal areas a more 
specific analysis was made in an attempt to focus on the behavioral elements of 
feelings, knowledge and skills. The objectives were listed as follows; 

“The effective teacher wall: 

1. improve (his) understanding and acceptance of children whose 
backgrounds and behavior patterns are different from his own. 

2. improve (his) ability to generate in such youngsters a real moti- 
vation to learn through greater creativity and skill in the design 
and use of novel and specialized teaching tools, methods and 
techniques. 

3. be competent in analyzing institutional effects on the deprived. 

If. learn the environmental, social, and psychological style of the 
deprived. 

5. become aware of the dynamics for change and acceptance of the changing 
role of the teacher. 
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6. understand hew to work creatively with the deprived and ccra::unity 
resources. 

7« understand the relationships of Suciai agencies to the cconunity^ 
family, and child. 

8. understand the iDOtIvations, values, and aspiration of the child and 
the family. 

Si accept a change of teacher*?, assunptions, attitudes, and the standard 
behaviors toward the childi^ ' 

Outline for OFC Curriculum 

The staff and candidate steering committee planned and conducted two sep- 
arate weekly seminars throughout the academic year. Each seminar was required for 
both elementary and secondary education candidates. One was devoted entirely to 
the skills and knowledge necessary for classroom teaching- learning processes. The 
other, called the General Seminar, brought both elenentary and secondary groups to- 
gether for purposes of discussion on topics derived mainly from psychological and 
sociological foundations of education, urban sociology, and studies on poverty 
and racial discrimination. 

General Seminar 

An example of the content, method of presentation, requirements, and time 
factors of three topics considered In the General Seminar are described in the 
following outline: 

I . Socialization Process 

A. Child, adolescence and society 

1. The school as a social system 

2. Culture patterns and behavior 

3. Cultural diversity and emotional problems of poverty and affluences, 

4. Factors affecting educational attainment in depressed urban areas. 

5. Education and the powerless 

6. Role of social class in language development and cognition. 



Jones, Tudor, duartei**^ Report No. 7 (Period Sept. 15 - Dec. 15, I967) 

P 7. 
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B. Peer and schcx>1 Influences 

1. Social readiness of youth 

2. Status in the Infornial group 

3. Social izatio.i patterns at the e1en:entary and secondary level. 

4. Psychological health and classrotKn funtloning (Jackson and Getzels) 

5. Values of youth (Friedenburg) 

C- Theory and Practice 

1. Absent father and the effects on Kale children. 

2. Maternal behavior and personality development 

3. Stability of achievement and recognition seeking behaviors from 
children through adulthood. 

4. Personality factors related to juvenile delinquency. 

Method ; Seminar - Requi reB reading of the two case studies (The 
School Process” and "The Tough Guy”) Required readings 
from a list (including Friedenburg). 

Time for topic analysis : Oct. 16, 23, 30. 

{ I , Teacher Characteristics and Classroom Interactions 

A. Analysis of teaching-learning processes (deriving models and teaching 
styles - 

B. Relationships between student behavior and certain teacher characteristics 

C. Teachers and clinicians attitude toward the behavior problems of children 

D. Comparative influence of punitive and non-punitive teachers upon children’ 
concepts of school misconduct. 

E. Group compliance to dominative teacher influence. 

F. Relationships between student achievement and teacher warmth and/or 
"permi ss i veness* * . 

Method ; Seminar, Case Study (teacher models). Required readings. 
Time for topic analysis; Nov. 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4. 



III. Learning 



A, Cognitive ability and processes 

1. Concept attainment in early childhood 

2. Pre-adolescent and early adolescent cognitive development 

3. “The act of discovery” - vertical and horizontal processes in 
problem solving. 

4. Definitions of critical thinking 

5. Comparing creativity and I.Q,. 

6. Behaviors during problem-solving among children of low, average and 
high intelligence 

7. Factors that aid and hinder creativity 

8. Hierarchy of educational tasks. 
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B. Kotivatlon, Retention, and Transfer 

1. Motivating effect of learning by directed discovery, 

2. Motivational factors in cooperation and con^etition. 

3* Use of advance organizers in the learning and retention of n:eaningfu1 
verbal materials (Ausubel -Gagne) • 

4. Retention and transfer in children of loiv, average, and high 
intelligence. 

5. Transfer effects of learning a verbal generalization. 

6. innovations in teaching which effect motivation, retention and trans- 
fer. 

C. Affective characteristics 

1. Attitude change through directed and undirected group discussions. 

2. Psychological health and classroom functioning (a repeat from 
Topic I - use Jackson and Getzels’ materials) 

3. Factors influencing change in children‘s self -concepts. 

4. A system of the psychcmotor skills (J.P. Guilford). 

0. Measurement and Evaluation 

1. Methods of standardizing tests 

2. Testing programs - misconceptions,* misuse, overuse. 

3* Assignment of grades 

4. Test anxiety and intellectual performance (incl. specimen tests) 

Method; Seminar: individual and small group reports for critique 

purposes. 

Readings : From a list of pertinent books, periodicals, articles, etc. 

Time for Topic analysis : Dec. 11, Jan. 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 (*68) 

Speakers: Gagne (U.C.-B), Richard Suchman (Ortega Park), Fred 

HacOona 1 d (S tanf or d) .* 



Topic Analysis 

The following is an example of the instructional method used in analyzing the 

first topic "Socialization Process": 

I. Socialization Process 

A, Child, adolescence and society 

Objective: To acquire knowledge of the behavioral and social sciences 

which will develop insights towards an understanding and acceptance 
of diverse social backgrounds and psychological behavioral patterns, 

*A specimen bibliography of readings to accompany the presentation of the 
topic outline is included in Appendix. 



stated in behavioral terms (key notions): 
The school as a social systenj 
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1. Bii eaucracy is an efficient form of organization, however, when 
large numbers of people have to make common use of facilities and 
institutions, the service they provide is geared to the needs of 
the average person rather than those of particular individuals. 

Applications 

1. Grouping (age, abilities, tracks, college prep, vocational goals, etc, 

2. Grading (gaussian curve) 

3. Scaling and Norraing (standardization in achievement, abilities, 
intelligence, and aptitudes). 

4. Dehumanizing elements ("Objective" discharge of discipline, categor- 
izing behavior in simplistic terms - e.g. "hostile", "apathetic", 
"sullen", "aggress ive","troublemaker", etc. Stereotypy in providing 
aversive stimuli (punisfanent) , 

Processes 

1. Is self-perpetuating and extremely slow to change 

Ex: Teachers comment that they cannot carry out individual creative 
plans because principal will not approve. He, in turn, reports 
that he cannot originate new policies within the school but 
must follow policies set by the central office staff, Supt. 
sees Innovation as controversial and Jeopardicial to his job. 

question: What are the strategies for coping with the system? 

Conformity vs "going underground", 

2, Integral parts of the school system, 

a. cyclical - i,e. no one has authority to make changes without 
consulting someone else, 

b. the dependence upon the community's voting pov/er for necessary 
funds, 

c. policies made to fit a general situation without flexibility to 
adapt to a particular child or situation (child is placed in 
the general category he seems to fit most and is dealt with in 
terms of the label of that group rather than in terms of hfs own 
specific characteristics and needs. 

d. policies set by the people in the school power structure who 
are furthest from the school (teacher is left out of real 
dec i s i on-mak i ng) , 

e. tendencies for career educators to be conforming individuals 
who have successfully identified with the middle-class, who 
have achieved scholastically and have not been behavior problems. 

f. the time lag between generally accepted knowledge concerning 
education and its application. From research and experienced 
professionals concerned v/ith education generally agree that: 
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1) are invalid as a measureinent of the ability of any 
one child, especially the r.on-white, non-middle class child, 
but they continue to be adininistered and used as criteria 

in the placement and judgment of children. 

2) Oe facto segregation exists, often called racial imbalance 
or some other term, but in terms of actually dealing vjith 
these schools the very problem is not recognized. 

3) Children learn academic skills at different rates Just as 
they learn to walk and talk at different ages, and boys are 
behind girls in this development during early elementary 
years. But, children are still admitted to school on the 
basis of age rather than readiness, are expected to cover 
certain material in certain grades, and boys most often 
become the "behavior problems" and "low achievers". 

4) the early years are the most important - here attitudes are 
fixed; here feelings of success or failure set patterns for 
achievement in later years, but schools continue to use 
corrective methods later rather than preventative methods 
early. 5 

Application 



Teacher candidates and staff read a case study called "The Lesson". 
The "lesson" Is an example of the school process in operation. It takes 
over everyone - school personnel as well as students, A bright boy be- 
comes a school dropout because his grades are low enough to warrant 
demotion and because "he could do better if he tried". Elements in the 
case study: 

John, the Individual with a history of physical illness, constant 
changes of home and school, no parental help availbble because of 
parents* own personal problems Is lost. John could probably be 
"saved", but the categorized boy who Just wasn*t trying, wasn*t 
working up to capacity, could not be. Exclusion policies follow the 
same problem of labeling youngsters. Emotional Involvement of 
teachers and principals automatic dealing v/ith a "chronic trouble 
maker" rather than dealing with an Individual child leads to unwar- 
ranted exemption from school. 

The question which emanates from the case study and Is the subject for 
candidate/staff study is: 

How can the traditional school structure be changed to become more 
flexible, more responsive to the individual personalities of its 
personnel as well as its students? 



5 



Jones, Tudor, 



"General Seminar - Topic Analysis" mimeo, Oct. 23, 



1967. 
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Factors to consider for discussion 



1. School is one of the main coniponents of our total society and reflects 
general values of dominant society. 

2, Is it correct to consider in reflecting society or whether Its role 
should be rather to lead the way, 

3» Schools are making changes rapidly through legislative mandate and through 
the influence of powerful groups (Basic education people in California 
is an example), 

4, Schools* attempt to satisfy coiranunity pressure for academic achievement 
above all else, especially in science and math. 

5* Debate over the function of teacher training institutions (subject matter 
competence vs learning nethods of teaching subject matter). 

Issue ; School personnel should know subject matter and children and youth. 

6, Non-educators have much to do about fostering the system. Can educators 
be expected to innovate in the face of constant public criticism and lack 
of financial support?® 

B, Cultural Patterns and behavior 

and 

C, Cultural diversity cind emotional problems of 

poverty and affluence 

Objectives : 

1. To acquire insights from behavioral and social science concerning 
disadvantaged childrenc 

2. To develop sensitivity to conflicts between one*s own values and those 
of the disadvantaged community in which one works. 

3. To develop the ability to understand and accept one's own feelings about 
minority children "How do I feel about the person?"; "Do 1 like him?"; 

"Do I dislike him?"; "Why does he threaten me?"; Can I accept my feelings 
about the person?"; "Hov/ does he see me?". 

Knowledge 

1. Deviance or departure from the generally accepted norms represent a kind 
of adjustment, rather than a failure to adjust. It is the perspective In 
which we see deviant young people that makes them different, 

2. The nature of the collective out-of-school experiences militates against 
success in the schools. 

3. There are sub-cultures of age, poverty and of race. When there is 
overlapping there evolves a single sub-culture representing the hostile, 
the unregenerate, and those who pose themselves as problems. 



>bid., p, 



3. 
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4. Kow do value systems and personal aspirations of lower-class children 
and middle-class teachers (especially females) differ markedly. 

5* Relationship of strong adult models to whom children and youth can relate 
is a critical factor for children without a male figure at home. 

6. The school *s expectations are that minority children will not achieve en 
a high level, children devise methods of dealing with those expectations, 
e.g. apathy and defiance. 

7. The built-in value conflicts in the school. 

Conflicts ; between teachers and students because of age and generational 
differences; adult values of teachers vs student sub-cultures 
teachers are the vehicles of cultural diffusion and bear the 
burden of transmitting cultural heritage; teachers enforce 
the values of the dominant class - reject others. 

8. Middle-class places a high value of a stable family life, regular employ- 
ment, and on education and social and professional achievement. 

Lower-class workers. If employed, frequently exhibit an unstable family 
life, commonly a mother-centered family, often places importance on tough- 
ness, excitement and coming activities. 

9. Most aspects of culture such as values or forms of expected behavior are 
related to other aspects of the culture. Individual traits cannot be 
easily extracted or changed because this may mean the person pressured to 
lose these traits will also lose his place in the particular group to which 
he belongs and which bears these traits. 

Question for study ; What strategies for changing of values can be 

developed In the classroom? 

Example ; "Expose" middle-class values - not, "Impose" them. 

Put on a middle-class suit when it is appropriate. 

"I play it cool and dig all jive. That’s the reason 
J stay alive. My motto. As I live and learn, is; 

Dig and be dug in return." - 

— Langston Hughes. 

10. Strengths of the Inner City. 

a) Extended family cooperativeness and mutual aid. 

b) Less marked by and Individualistic competitive orientation. Have 
collective (family and group) values rather than individualistic ones. 

c) Equalltarlan values - "You’ve got to move yourself." 

d) Responsibility for family chores. 

e) Concreteness without flexibility. 

f) Physical ly/and visually oriented (importance of role playing in 
classroom. 

g) externally oriented. 

h) thinking concrete not abstract 

i) slow not facile cognitive styles. 

J) lack of learning sets (See Harlow’s research on Learning Sets - I.e. 
learning to learn). 




* 4 $ 
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Method ; Small group discussion with staff leadership on case study 
No. 2 entitles, “The Liberal Teacher*',* 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What v/as your first impression of Hiss Allen (the Liberal teacher)? Did 

it change? If so, at what point, for what reason? What was your 

final impression of her - as a person, as a teacher? 

2, What positive av/areness of cultural differences does Miss Allen shew? 

Do you see any ways in which she violates the awareness - in thought, 

in deed? If you see such violations, does this mean she is a hypocrite, 
insincere, sincere, but unthinking? How would you explain any discrep- 
ancies between her statements and some of her beliefs and actions? 

3* How do you explain Stevey's behavior from the time he arrived at school 
until the end of the story? 

4. Do you feel the situation between Stevey and Hiss Allen is related to the 
"cultural values" theme, or is it more an isolated incident of discipline 
in the context of a normally good relationship? Can you justify either 
answer? 

5. What personal characteristic of Hiss Allen *s (apart from attitude on 
cultural differences) was involved in her teaching in general and in the 
episodes with Stavey? How do you feel about a teacher's emotional involve- 
ment with her pupils? When can it be helpful, vjhen detrimental? 

6. How would you personally have handled Stevey and the bat? Stevey and the 
cigarette? Stevey and the picture? 7 

Classroom Skills Seminars 



Curriculum content for the elementary and secondary classroom methods differed 
according to the on-going needs of the candidates. For instance, in the early 
stages, reading instruction, language arts, listening skills, etc. v;ere emphasized 
by the elementary staff. Classroom management problems, discipline, methods of 
individualizing instruction, etc, were the salient topics for discussion among 
the Secondary education candidates and staff. An example of the curriculum 
content and instructional methods for a series of elementary education seminars 
are seen In the following outline: 



^Ibid , p, 6, 




*See Appendix for specimen copies of the Case Studies 
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"To: Elementary Education Candidates 

From: OFC Staff 

RE: Language Arts Calendar 

Nov* 17 Introduction to Teaching Standard English as a Second Language 

Considerations : 

Child Development specialists (Deutsch, Crow) Sociologists 
(Bernstein, Davis), psychologists (Reissman, Allport), and 
linguists (Gleason, Lofaan, Killer) have brought insights to 
the problems of language development experienced by disad- 
vantaged Negro children. 

Representatives of these diverse disciplines agree that 
standard English be taught as a second language to speakers of 
non-standard dialect. 

Two techniques will be tried in an effort to discover effective 
teaching approaches: 

1. i;he audio-lingual approach used by foreign language 
teachers... tapes: dull patterns. 

2, The situational approach - children listen to a passage 
spoken in dialect, then in standard English. Children 
note differences between the two forms and discuss the 
situations In which standard English is appropriate 
(suggested by Loban) . 

Tapes: Passages spoken In both dialect and standard 

English forms. Tapes were prepared fay candidate 
Lewis Banks. Interested master teachers and student 
teachers may use them to teach standard English. 

Dec, 1 - Examination 

In preparation for the examination, read the following: 

1. All the listening skills articles distributed to you. 

2. One current journal article selected by you on the teaching 
of listening skills, e.g. Elementary English ; The Reading 
Teacher , cite the exact reference: title, author, date, 
add pages. 

3. The entire annotated bibliography distributed today. 

4. One article selected by you in one of the three areas: 

a) Socioeconomic Influence 

b) Linguistics and usage 

c) Instructional Methods 

Dec, 2 - Session on children's literature and creative 
“ conducted by Professor Ruth Carlson 
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Jan. 5 - Tape: "Teaching Standard English to Negro Children 
with a Non-standard Dialect" - Walter Loban 

Jan. 12- Panel Presentation I: Socioeconcmic Influence on 

Language 

Jan. 19“ Panel Presentation If: Linguistics and Usage 

o 

Jan, 26- Panel Presentation III: instructional Methods, 
Instructional Methods 

Since discrete course work was not required, other arrangements for present- 
ation of curriculum content had to be made. As stated in the previous section, 
the major focus was on the twice-weekly seminars. One was devoted entirely to the 
skills and knowledge necessary for both elementary and secondary classroom teaching 
learning processes. The other, called a "General Seminar", was devoted to the 
acquisition of insights from behavioral and social sciences concerning the disad- 
vantaged school population. 

Candidates were provided with reading lists and were required to read and 
report on certain materials. In addition, each candidate kept a careful record of 
his significant experiences both in and out of the classroom,* * 

The Elementary Methods Seminar began on September 29, 1967. Reading and 
Language Arts met every Friday morning for a three-hour period. The first part 
of the language arts unit had to do with listening skills. Candidates were 
required to develop a sequence of listening lessons and focus upon better listening 
habits in their pupils. The candidates were given several reproduced materials 
and a comprehensive bibliography (See Appendix B) to get them started. The 
second part of the language arts unit had to do with teaching standard English to 
non-standard dialect speakers. 



O 

"Language Arts Calendar", mimeo, 

*A compilation of OFC candidates* Journal entries v/as turned into a record 
of the second year (See Appendix for a copy). 



The Secondary curriculum and methods seminar were started In early October. 
These weekly sessions were held in a portable classroom building which was turned 
over to CFC by the principal of Castlenx^nt High School in Oakland. Very often, 
curriculum Specialists were e»;ployed as consultants to work with the secondary 
candidates in a variety of subject matter fields. One outstanding seminar was 
devoted to the technique of teaching subjects through a team-learning approach. 
Seminars were devoted to teaching American literature. Black studies, math, and 
biological sciences. The regular teachers and administrators of Castlemont and 
Elmhurst attended several of the scheduled film and lecture series. 



Community Involvement 



A detailed account of community Involvement may be found in the Quarterly 
Report No, 7 - Period Sept. 15 ~ Dec, 15. 1967 . However, a brief summary of the 
year*s activities Is described as follows: 

The design for the second year program called for a year-long experience for 
each of the candidates in selected community agencies and individually developed 
projects. The OFC staff coordinator on community activities provided liaison with 
the various agencies and placed most of the candidates. With the reversal of 
previous financial commitments in Washington, D.C. the coordinator resigned leav- 
ing the community phase of the program In a chaotic state. The remaining members 
of the staff took on the Herculean task of searching out and making significant 
contact with. a wide variety of volunteer agencies (Spanish Speaking Information 
Center, Educacion para Adelantar Project at the Holy Redeemer College, Adult 
Minority Employment Center, Bay Area Neighborhood Development, East Oakland Boys 
Club, Alameda County Juvenile Hall, and the Kennedy Day Care Center), fulfilling 
the commitments previously made as well as getting candidates Involved in others. 

Candidates devoted ten to twenty hours a week in community assignments. The 
type of assignment varied from simple home visits to rather elaborately organized 
tutorial programs presented at the OFC Center. 

Candidates at Work In the Community 

E.P.A,, a community action group offering employment assistance, political 
organization (M.A.P.A.) basic education, citizenship counseling, on-the-Job train- 
ing accepted s-Ix bilingual OFC candidates to work throughout the year as volunteer 
tutors and classroom aides. Both the agency and the candidates expressed deep 
satisfaction with the experience. The adminls trative difficulties experienced at 
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the school were an education to the candidates* They had seen firsthand the 
problems a community action group must face when It beccxnes Institutionalized. 

For example, a staff feud between teachers of English as a second language caught 
the candidates in the middle of conflicting directions. The furor appalled them, 
but out of it, two of the candidates subsequently entered a master's program in 
English as a second language. 

The Fruitvale Area Service Center, a regional office of O.E.O. services, has 
been an introduction into the relationships that exist between the poor and large 
bureaucracies. This localized office of the Dept, of Em*ployment made every 
effort to be acconsmodating. The staff was bl-lingual in a Spanish neighborhood; 
legal services were offered; the Center's rooms were available for community 
groups; health advice and diagnosis were provided. Two services were provided 
by the candidates. Three of them conducted a class in remedial artthmietic, two 
afternoons a week, Tuesday and Thursday, The class was really a tutoring 
service for job applicants who had failed standardized tests. Typically, the 
classes would run between six and eight adults. Many faces were new each time 
the class met. One other candidate conducted a typing class twice a week. 

The Alameda County Juvenile Hall Invited OFC candidates to participate early 
in the Fall Quarter, The candidates were involved mainly in two reading clinics. 
They also served as classroom aides; two of the candidates accepted night employment 
as counselors in the male dormitories. 

Two female candidates organized a pre-school morning nursery program entirely 
from scratch In the heart of the East Oakland ghetto. This was a very successful 
enterprise. 

One enterprising candidate in the group, in league with a returning Peace 
Corps friend, undertook to write several commercial and governmental agencies in 
the hope of funding a combination vocational education-basic education program. 

The objectives were to find a nearby plant such as a garage or a warehouse, then 



bring in an autcr.obi1e. The tv;o expected to disassemble and color code the 
component systems (electrical, fuel, etc.) The students would, in torn, learn 
reading and m-ath skills as they manipulated the moving parts. While many of the 
agencies gave encouragement, funds were not forthcoming. However, the candidate 
was able to teach auto mechanics to a fav neighborhood youth in the OFC Center. 

Four candidates (members of the steering committee) conceived, developed and 
implemented a mini -ungraded school for children and youth who had been exempted 
from tie Oakband Public Schools. Lack of attendance caused the closing of the 
experiment in reaching the "unreachable". 

Ten candidates organized and taught in the "Study Center" located in OFC 
headquarters. Algebra, geometry, reading, Spanish, biological science and 
general math were subjects conmonly taught to neighborhood youth who were 
struggling to succeed in their Junior and senior high schools. There v;ere alv/ays 
more tutees around than tutors. 

One of the options given the candidates during the Fall was to work as 
Deputy Registrars of voters under the Office of the Clerk of the County of Alameda. 
Ten of the forty-six candidates accepted the assignment and v/sre sworn In as 
deputy registrars after an hour*s instruction in the County Courthouse. The 
purposes of the Voter Registration "Project" were as follov/s: 

1. By canvassing a precinct of East Oakland, the candidate would learn 
a great deal about the people of the community. 

2. In speaking about a non-school matter to the adults of the community 

in which they were actually teaching and in performing a public service - 

jb 

i.e. increasing the political power base of the community itself, it 
was hoped that the candidate would come to see the adults of the commun- 
ity as more than simply parents of school children. It was also hoped 
that the politically neutral role of voter registrar v/ould serve to allay 
anxieties which are often reported in confrontations between teachers and 
parents. 
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Behind the objective of consaunlty participation for the OFC candidates, was 
the larger goal of educating teachers who would be change agents in the school 
and the coranunity. The traditional role of teachers is too narrowly dravm and 
the schism between schools and communities they serve v;ill continue until teachers 
are willing and able to move out of the classroom and develop new modes of inter- 
action with the people of the community. Whether or not OFC achieved this ideal, 
at least with the second year class, will be discovered in the planned follcw-up 
studies of all OFC candidates, 

In-Service Activities 

A few attempts were made to develop effective in-service programs for the 
Oakland Public School master teachers and administration. Elaborate program, of 
course, could not be designed because of the tight financial condition of OFC, 

Of interest to what can be done without incurring great costs was a teacher 
exchange program Initiated by the OFC staff. The candidates manned the elementary 
classrooms in order to free the master teachers to observe classroom activities 
in neighboring school districts. Secondary master teachers, in turn, were able 
to see what was going on in the feeder elementary schools. OFC subsidized sub- 
stitute teachers when it wasn’t possible to use candidates to free the regular 
teachers. Monthly meetings were held with master teachers to discuss common 
problems, 

A major in-service program subsidized by OFC was a semester long workshop 
in remedial and developmental reading for secondary teachers, _The workshop 
grew out of a noticeable interest on the part of forty junior and senior high 
school faculty members to learn the techniques of diagnosis and remediation in 
reading. 
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The staff began a series of planning sessions with these secondary teachers 
where it was agreed that a regular course would be worked out with College credit 
to be given for those participating. Subsequently, three units of Extension 
credit v;as granted. A staff ir.eisber taught the course, and OFC subsidized the 
enrol Inient fees for the forty faculty members. This turned out to be a v;orthii?hile 
activity as far as the candidates were concerned. (They were invited to attend 
for no-credit). However, no converts were made among the secondary staff. At 
the end of the 18-week session, a distributed questionnaire revealed that' the 
majority still felt that reading instruction was not their responsibility - 
and that specialists should be employed for that purpose.*' 



Contribution to Oakland Public Schools 



In a letter to the Superintendent cf Oakland Public Schools, the Director 
enumerated the following contribution to Oakland Public School children and 
schools for 1967 - 68 : 

". . • you may be interested in specific financial contributions to the 
children, staff and schools of the Oakland District. From the beginning, 
OFC has been committed to the idea of purchasing as many instructional 
materials for the participating schools as the budget would permit. The 
total amount which we provided - admittedly small - was $5,360.26. The 
type of contrffa'utlons fall into the follov;ing categories: 

Field trips $722.55 

Instructional aTdes (A.V.) 101.65 

Supplies (Biology, science, etc.) 370.06 

In addition, OFC contributed to the in-service education of Oakland teachers 
in the following ways: 

Funds for substitutes to release master teachers 

for in-service activities $ 81.00 

Financed (paid tuition) and staffed a California 
State College, Hayward, credit course in 
secondary remedial reading for forty (UO) 

Castlemcnt and Elmhurst teachers 2000.00 

Financed, organized, publicized the American 
Conservatory Theater's production of In 
White America at Castlemont as a memoriam 
to candidate (later Castlemont teacher) 

Lewis Banks. This was a capacity house 
event of significance for the people of the 
Castlemont community* 1500.00 

Two orientation v/orkshops for master teachers v/orking 
with OFC candidates. Stipends, lunch, dinner 
provided. 500.00 




Total 



$5360.26 
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A irore subtle contribution has been our tutoring program organized and 
conducted at our headquarters by the teacher candidates themselves. This 
has been a most successful program from the standpoint of attracting minority 
children in need of academic remediation. Pupils of all ages came for 
Individual instruction In every academic field. Our problem has been mainly 
the gathering of relevant instructional materials (The College helped out 
greatly in this) and maintaining an adequate number of volunteer tutors."^ 



Results of the Second Year 

With the curtailment of funds and the dt Is ion by the OFC State Administration 
to eliminate the University of Californians role in the Project, a formal design 
for evaluating the Hayward program was not developed. Furthermore, as pointed out 
earlier. Evaluation Team members had planned to test the five program hypotheses. 
Their absence from the Project, forced a reconsideration of the elements of the 
program which could be evaluated without Incurring large costs. The staff and 
director agreed that since the major focus for the second year was directed toward 
the teacher candidates' themselves, evaluation would be concentrated mainly in the 
area of personality assessment. Therefore, of the five program hypotheses 
originally postulated, only the fifth one was tested. 



The Hypothesis to be tested was stated as follows: 

Persisting teachers (those that accept employment in disadvantaged 
schools) trained in the OFC program will report significantly higher 
levels of social competency and intellectual esteem for themselves 
as demonstrated on the Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, 
Astheticism, Complexity, Autonomy and Religious Orientation scales of 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory , than those trained in a regular 
teacher education program and who choose not to teach in disadvantaged 
schools. 

Testing Design 



During the first weak of the second-year program, all OFC candidates and a 



:ontrol group on campus were administered the Omn~bus Personality Inventory . 
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^Letter to Supt. Stuart Phillips, Oakland Unified School District, June 11 , 

1968. 

^ ^Omnibus Personality Inventory , Form F., Paul Heist, George Yonge, The 
Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y., I962-I968. 



o 

ERIC 



OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY 



BRIEF SCALE DESCRIPTIONS 



Thinking Introversion (Tl): Persons scoring high on this measure are 

characterized by a liking for reflective thought and academic activities. 

They express interests In a broad range of Ideas and In a variety of areas, 
such as literature, art and philosophy. Their thinking is less dominated 
by objective conditions and generally accepted ideas than that of thinking 
extroverts (low scorers). Most extroverts show a preference for overt action^ 
and tend to evaluate Ideas on the basis of their practical, iranedlate application. 

Theoretical Orientation (TO): This scale measures an Interest In, or orientation 

to,, a more restricted range of Ideas than Is true of TI. High scorers arc 
Interested in science and In some scientific activities. Including a preference 
for using the scientific method in thinking. They are generally logical, ana- 
lytical, and critical in their approach to problems. 

Estheticism (ES) : High scorers endorse statements indicating diverse interests In, 

as well as an appreciation of, artistic matters and activities. The focus of 
their interests tends to extend beyond painting, sculpture and music and includes 
interests in literature and dramatics. 

Complexity (CO): This measure reflects an experimental orientation rather than 

a fixed way of viewing and organizing phenomena. High scorers are tolerant of 
ambiguities and uncertainties? they are generally fond of novel situations and 
ideas. Most high scorers very much prefer to deal with diversity and complexity 
as opposed to simplicity and structure, and are disposed to seek out and enjoy 
unusual ambiguous events and experiences. 

Autonomy (Au): The characteristic measured is composed of non-authoritarian 

attitudes and a need for Independence. High scorers are sufficiently Independent 
of authority, as traditionally imposed through social Institutions, that they 
oppose Infringements on the rights of individuals. They are tolerant of view- 
points other than their own, and they are non-judgmental, realistic, and Intel- 
lectually liberal. 

Religious Orientation (RO); High scorers are skeptical of conventional religious 
beliefs and practices and tend to reject most of them, especially those that 
are orthodox or fundamentalist I c In nature. Persons scoring near or above the 
mean are manifesting a liberal view of religious beliefs, and low scorers tend 
to be conservative In general and rejecting of other viewpoints. (The direction 
of scoring on this scale, with strong religious commitment Indicated by low 
scores, was determined In part by the coorelatlon between these Items and the 
first four scales which together measure a general Intellectual disposition.) 

Social Extroversion (SE); This measure reflects a preferred style of relating 
to people in a social context. High scorers, displaying a strong Interest In 
being with people, seek social activities and gain satisfaction from them. The 
social introvert (low scorers) tends to withdraw from social contacts and 
responsibilities. 

impulse Expression (IE): This scale assesses a general readiness to express 

Impulses and to seek gratification either In conscious thought or In overt 
action. High scorers have an active Imagination, value sensual reactions, and 
their thinking and behavior has pervasive overtones of feelings and fantasies. 





OPI - Drief Scale Descriptions 
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Personal Integration (PI): The high scorer admits to few attitudes and behaviors 

that characterize anxious, disturbed or socially alienated persons. Low scorers 
on the other hand, may Intentionally avoid others and often express hostility 
and aggressions. They also Indicate feelings of loneliness* rejection, and 
Isolation. 

Anxiety Leve l (At): High scorers deny that they have feelings or symptoms 

of anxiety and do not admit to being nervous or worried. Lovj scorers are gen- 
erally tense and high-strung and often experience some difficulty adjusting in 
their social environment. 

Altruism (AM): The high scorer is an afflllative person and trusting In 

his relations with others. He exhibits concern for the feelings and welfare of 
people he meets. Low scorers tend to be much less concerned about- the welfare 
of others and often view people from an impersonal, distant perspective. 

Practical Outlook (PO): The high scorer on this measure is interested In 

practical, applied activities and tends to value material possessions and 
concrete accomplishments. The criterion most often used to evaluate Ideas and 
things Is one of immediate utility. Authoritarianism, conservatism and non- 
intellectual Interests are very frequent personality components of persons 
scoring above the average. 

Hasculinlty-Femininity (MF): This scale assesses some of the differences in 

attitudes and Interests between college men and women. High scorers (masculine) 
deny interests in esthetic matters and they admit to few adjustment problems, 
feelings of anxiety, or personal inadequacies. They also tend to be somewhat 
less socially inclined than low scorers and more interested In scientific matters. 
Low scorers (feminine), besides stronger esthetic and social inclinations, also 
admit to greater sensitivity and emotionality. 

Response Bias (RB); This measure represents an approach to assessing the 
students test-taking attitude. High scorers are responding to this measure 
In a manner similar to a group of students who were explicitly asked to make a 
good impression by their responses to these Items. Low scorers, on the contrary 
may be trying to make a bad impression. 
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During the last week of the program (June the Instriiinent v/as again 

administered to the two groups. 

Description of the Inventory 

The O^P.I . is one of several psychological Instruments used in a number of 
investigations of students at the Center for the Study of Higher Education in 
Berkeley. In most of the studies the O.P. i . has served three main purposes: 

(1) to furnish certain criterion scores, as independent variables for the iden- 
tification and selection of “types" of students, (2) to provide a basis for 
differentiating among student "types" and groups and describing incoming student 
bodies, and (3) to provide a basis for measuring change over one or more years 
in a number of non-Intel lect I ve characteristics.^^ 

The O.P . 1 . was assembled by its authors to accommodate particular research 
purposes and the content came from several sources, including the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and the Minnesota T-$-E Inventory , and several 
exploratory scales not found in the existing inventories. The theoretical foun- 
dations of the O.P. 1 . are based upon the relevant aspects of the Individual as a 
changing, learning organism In the special social contexts of academic institu- 
tions. The major purposes of the instrument are to provide a meaningful, differ- 
entiating description of students and a means of assessing changes. 

A more detailed description of the personality inventory may be found In 
the manual published by the Psychological Corporation, However, a short descrip- 
tion of the specific scales of the Inventory which v/ere relevant to the v/crking 
hypothesis Is provided as follows: 



^ Ibid ., p. 26 
12 

ibid. , p. 3 
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A rslated set of scales had been found which tended to classify persons at 
certain points on a continuum of Intellectual disposition. The categoriza- 
tion makes use of six scales, four of which serve as primary criteria and 
two as secondary or supplementary criteria. The first four are Thinking 
Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, Estheticism, and Complexity, and 
the other two, which follow in consecutive order on the profile sheet, are 
Autonomy and Religious Orientation. This i.D.C. index (Intellectual 
Disposition Categories), then, would serve to identify persons who range 
in type from those with broad intrinsic Interests in Intellectual pursuits 
to those with very limited and restricted orientations in the area of cog- 
nitive learning. (See Appendix B for a description of these scales). 

Summary of the Candidate's Profiles 

Profiles of the OFC group and the CSC-H group are found in Appendix B. 

A summary of the test profiles of the Omnibus Personality Inventory and an inter- 
pretation of the changes In scores is provided as follows: 

1. Average mean I.D.C. (intellectuality) scores of OFC group at entry were 
significantly higher than campus (control) group. 

2. Mean I.D.C. scores of control group Increased slightly over the year. The 
OFC secondary group scores on the I.D.C. rose slightly. The elementary 
candidate group actually decreased In Intellectuality and moved toward a 
‘’pragmatic" orientation. 

3. The OFC secondary group showed themselves to be the most Independent of 
authority, most tolerant of other viewpoints and most opposed to Infringe- 
ments on Individual rights. 



13 




Ibid ., pp, 23-26 
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4. Doth groups shewed an increase In greater liberality toward religion 
and a tendency to be skeptical of conventional beliefs and practices, 

5. Both groups (experimental-control) compared v;ith College Freshmen mean 
scores on Strength of Interest in being with people. With the exception 
of the OFC secondary candidates, both groups showed a decline in inter- 
est. 

6. OFC group Increased significantly towards general readiness to express 
themselves and to enjoy doing it. 

7* The control group scores on pertinent scales indicate they possess 
fewest feelings, attitudes and behaviors which characterize anxiety, - 
worry, nervousness and social alienation. Both groups, however, were 
on the "healthy" side of the mean v;lth the control group highest. Both 
groups "Improved" their scores in this area from first to second testing. 

8. On the Male-Female scale, both groups scored close to the Mean for 
College Freshmen. However, from the first to the second testing, the 
OFC group scores rose Indicating a decrease In interest in aesthetic 
and social inclinations. 

9. OFC group scored higher on the Altruism scale (concern for the feelings 
and welfare of others, etc.) than the controls on the first test. On 
the retest, the OFC group decreased in this personality variable and 
the controls Increased their scores. Interestingly enough, the OFC 
group shifted slightly toward "practicality," 

Discussion on Test Profiles 

The Omnibus Personality Inventory did, indeed, portray shifts in personality 
dimensions for both the OFC and the campus groups. 

Differences between groups should not be as seriously considered as the 




changes which took place within each group. Each group had participated In 
different kinds of teacher education programs. The question is: How did the 
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different programs affect changes in the teacher candidates? No concise answers 
were agreed upon by the OFC staff. However, an attcn’pt to Interpret the teacher 
candidate’s profiles is offered as follows: 

The control group showed somewhat greater changes in "Intellectuality". 

But the OFC group scores were si gnif icantly higher to begin v/ith. The controls 
were probably still maturing intellectually v/ith "room" to grow. The OFC group 
matured earlier and the program Itself tended to attract a more intellectually 
mature individual. The OFC elementary group actually dropped in intellectual 
disposition and may be indicative of the type of contact with elementary children 
and schools which the candidates were exposed to In the "Flatland" schools of 
Oakland. 

Of particular interest to the staff was the obvious drop in self-confidence 
of the OFC group. Thi'S could be attributed to the tougher situation in which the 
OFC candidates found themselves. The control group Increased their scores on 
self-confidence. It Is not surprising that student teachers who succeed in com- 
pleting their credential year emerge with a greater feeling of confidence than 
they felt upon entry. The OFC group apparently did not feel this confidence. 
Indeed, the OFC supervisors reported that many of the candidates expressed dis- 
satisfaction with their perceptions of success in teaching disadvantaged children. 

Related to strong feelings of self-confidence, v/as the surprising slippage 
away from Altruism and a move toward Practicality . Perhaps, the hard, ugly, real 
facts of teaching in "tough" schools took their toll In "concern for the welfare 
of their fellow-man". Of course, the OFC scores were still above the mean for 
compa«*able groups, but movement was dov/n from the entry profiles. On the other 
hand, the controls increased their scores on Altruism and expressed less interest 
on Practicality . The suburban school situation where most of the controls per- 
formed their student teaching may be less destructive of humane ideals than in 
the ghetto. 
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In suinmary, what actually emerged out of the OFC experience, was a more 
ordered - flexible Individual with realistic notions of v;hat could be accomplished 
In teaching and working In disadvantaged schools. 

The Program Hypothesis 

A proof of the program hypothesis has been demonstrated - I.e, the OFC 
group initially possessed significantly higher levels of social competency and 
Intellectual esteem for themselves than the control group. They, in fact, main-' 
talned these high levels throughout the year*s experience, while the campus group 
still fell below the mean scores of the OFC group. Furthermore, follow-up studies 
of the OFC group showed a distinct persistence rate of employment In disadvantaged 
schools. Of the 36 "graduating", only two failed to accept teaching positions. 
Fourteen accepted positions In the Oakland schools, and the balance accepted 
employmient in other districts with high concentrations of minority children*. 

In comparison, none of the 1S67“68 control group teacher candidates was 
teaching In a recognized disadvantaged school. 

Curriculum Design and Instructional Procedures 

The major difference between the campus program and the OFC experiment v/as 

in the design of the professional education curriculum. On the campus, discrete 

course work (prescribed in the State Code) v/as required of all regular program 

teacher candidates. OFC candidates, on the other hand, were expected to absorb 

the usual methods and foundations materials In an integrated fashion. Therefore, 

the seminar method was devised using a case study approach to "cover" the content 

areas. Traditional textbooks were not required. In their place, a large reference 

library of contemporary books was developed. In addition, an extensive file of 

reprints from a variety of sources (including racial minorities* newspapers) v/as 

* A Spring I 969 ?ol low-up showed that 35 are still teaching in disadvantaged 
schools. The only one not teaching Is traveling In Europe. 
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gathered and disseminated to the candidates and to the faculty libraries of the 
schools serviced by OFC, Candidates were expected to attend all seminars and 
curriculum workshops, and were required to maintain daily Journal entries* As an 
example, the journal requirements were spelled out in the follov/ing memo from 
staff to all OFC candidates: 

Oct. 18, 1967 “* Requirements on Writing the Journals 

All candidates v;ill be required to develop a journal (or log) of critical 
events, experiences, interpersonal Incidents, confrontations, analysis of 
significant readings, and selective perceptions of v/hat is happening to 
them as human beings as they progress in the program* As originally 
structured, candidates were asked to keep a log only on ccmmunity experi~ 
ences* As of now, this Is amended to include all experiences Including the 
classroom and school environment. 

The objectives for writing such a journal are as follov/s: 

1* to develop skills in analyzing self-porceptions and appraisal of one*s 
Influence on the intellectual and emotional growth of others. 

2* to provide evidence of growth in ability to observe and evaluate the 
immediate environment. 

3* to provide a basis for more effective staff planning of individualized 
programs for the candidates. 

4, to integrate reading and other experiences with personal Insight. 

5. to encourage a continuous dialog among staff members and candidates.” 

Journals were reviewed every other week throughout the year by an assigned 
supervisor* The value of keeping a journal was demonstrated by the candidates* 
initiative and hard work in putting together a compilation of the faes , entries 
v/ith accompanying photographs. A copy of this text may be found in Appendix B. 

As stated above, each seminar v/as built around a case study. The candidates 
met in small groups of eight with an OFC staff member. Attempts were made to 
verbally deal with the problems they v/ere having with their pupils in classes, 
with the relationship (or lack of it) of the readings and community assignments. 
The purposes of these seminars was to acquaint the candidates v/ith recent educa- 
tional research which had been identified as relevant to inner city schools. 
Comments from master teachers, candidates and staff members suggested the 
abandonment of the “Case Study” approach. No matter hcv/ pertinent the case 
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study was to contemporary problems in Inner city schools, the candidates theism- 
selves rejected this method. tost felt strongly about their personal confron- 
tations with ghetto children and the difficulties they were experiencing in mot- 
ivating children to "learn'* and to persist in school, to be involved in '^continued'* 
situations. The group, as a wholes resented deeply the staffs* attempts to 
"structure" a curriculum for them. A majority felt that the formal "content'* 
of educational psychology and sociology philosophy, history, etc. had little 

to offer for "success" in the ghetto classroom. 

The "pragmatic" approach (portrayed in their O.P«I > profiles) to every- 
thing In the OFC curriculum took precedence. over theory. What emerged, was 
essentially an open-ended problems-centered curriculum. As an example, cand 
idates at all levels of Instruction were experiencing a great lack of knowledge 
about ;diagnos 1 ng reading deficiencies among their students. As a result, the 
staff organized reading clinics, and workshops, to tr 61 n the candidates »n this 

area. 

Another example worth stating was an obvious group ignorance of standard- 
ized testing procedures used in the public schools, and other educational agencies. 
This fact evolved out of the furor over an "Intelligence" test for jury duty 
which was published In the local newspapers. The test (purported to be a test 
of Intelligence) apparently had discriminated against racial minorities* parti- 
cipation on Alameda County juries. The candidates and some staff members con- 
cluded that the test was ridiculous or worse. But, In reality, an analysis of 
the test Itself revealed that the test was only a little more inferior than the 
general run-of-the-mill classroom tests which the candidates and teachers used 

to test achievement and "intelligence". 

Once this Interest In testing was generated, the candidates, staff and 
sample groups of Castlemont students took the Jury test and all scored above 
the passing limits. Since, most of the Castlemont students In the test sample 
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here ir.einbers of a racial minority, the question of "built-in" racial discrim- 
ination subsided. There were other reasons for the test’s inadequacies, 
however, and the candidates set out to determine the deficiencies. A few 
Informal instructional sessions on "test analysis" were devised by the Director 
and out of these sessions the candidates developed a manual on "Classroom 
Examinations" (See Appendix B) and a healthier respect for the field of tests 



and measurements. 

Lastly, very specific methodology for elementary classroom candidates 
developed out of the candidates’ needs. Content areas such as music, art. 
science, were "beefed" up by bringing in District specialists to teach workshop 
type sessions. The candidates and master teachers expressed satisfaction with 

this arrangement. 



Sunanary of the Second Year 

The U. S. Office of Educat1on*s decision not to fund the projected second 
and third years of the Project, was cause enough to drastically modify program 
expectations. In addition, certain disl llusionments among staff, candidates 
and administration regarding the first year's experiences influenced a decision 
to rethink the direction which the Project should take. A new director and 
staff was appointed and they set out to shear away the unrealistic goals which 

had been proposed. 

What emerged was a fairly tight program design v/hich encompassed an organ- 
ized professional education curriculum, v/lth Intensive classroom teaching exper- 
ience and an optional amount of time for significant contact with a ghetto com- 
munity. The second year candidates were selected on the basis of academic 
success In College and significant experiences working with minority populations. 
They portrayed as a group, high ideals and an intellectual disposition to make 
“things" happen In society. At the end of the OFC experience, they appeared to 
be less Ideal, more pragmatic, but competent and "tough " enough to work In the 

ghetto classroom. 



The staff worksd out educational copponents for the program and were able 
to Iirplement them during the year. However, a major component, i.e. the r^dl- 
flcatlon of the sequential arrangement of the professional education curricular 
content, received a hard blow by those who «ere involved. An arrangement to 
use the case study approach to cover content failed. Candidates and Start 
worked out a better arrangement which Involved the building of content around 
perceived needs In the classroom and community. While the first approach pro- 
vided security of structure and continuity. It did not take into consideration 
the processes the candidates needed to be involved in to make the content mean- 
ingful. This, more "practical" approach, required the services of content 
specialists In the district and enumerable special workshops on skill building 
In art, music, science, group interaction techniques, social sciences, etc. 

Many "how-to-do- It" type of activities were developed to the great satisfaction 
of the candidates. Coping devices, then, became the real thrust in curriculum 
content - despite the fact that the average OFC candidate was a cut above the 
average teacher trainee in academic ability and intellectual interest. Never 
theless, it was safe to say that most OFC candidates came out of the second 
year experience a more competent, knowledgeable person about teaching disadvan- 
taged children, and, one who found little difficulty finding and maintaining 
employment in disadvantaged schools. 



CHAPTER VII 



HAYWARD PROGRAM - THIRD YEAR 



Planning and Organization 

The third year program began, again, in an atmosphere of uncertainty. 
Washington again refused to finance the Project, and It wasn*t until early Sept- 
ember that approval was given to expend the residual funds from the previous 
year {approx. $28,000}. The staff was now down to two and a half positions 
financed solely through California State College, Hayward, Nevertheless, the 
Director and staff decided to go ahead and plan and Implement a program despite 
the U.S, Office of Educatlon*s Indecisiveness. Forty-four candidates were 
selected by the first of September, Major consideration for candidate selection 
(in addition to original criteria) was the Individuals previous experience 
working with the Black community. The second year demonstrated to staff members 
that little previous contact v;:th Black children in group situations militates 
against the candidate’s chances for survival In Inner city schools. Of course, 
every effort was made to recruit Black and Chicano teacher candidates. This 
was done through newspaper articles in the minority press, through radio (KSOL) 
and through Individual contact with minority organizations in the East Bay, 
Despite these efforts, the third year class had only 14 members of racial minor- 
ities (or 32% of the class). The difficulties surrounding the attraction of 
minorities Into teacher education programs are many. But, in the main, the 
major difficulty in California Is the requirement of the fifth yearfor credent- 
ial! Ing purposes. Many otherwise qualified minority members simply cannot 
afford another year of unpaid experience. Even a small stipend of $2,000 or 
$3,000 v/ould have made the difference In bringing In more Black and Chicano 
males, who are desperately needed in the ghetto elementary schools. Since there 
wasn’t funding available from any source. It was necessary for the staff to fill 

the openings with affluent middle-class Anglos, (This had also been the case In 
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OFC for the past three classes)." 

Progrem Planning rationale was to be replicative of the second year program 
with seme minor revisions. These revisions stemmed from staff and candidate 
evaluations, and comments from the master teachers of the Oakland Public Schools. 
Results of surveys regarding the OFC program and candidates, by 1967-68 candidates 
themselves, and master teachers revealed the following: 

1. All the 1967-68 candidates want to teach disadvantaged In Inner city 
schools. Host accepted jobs In these types of districts and a third (lA) 
have accepted employment in Oakland. 

2. Most of the candidates thought their master teachers to be helpful. 

However, a third thought their master teachers were Just adequate. 

3. Most of the candidates thought the OFC supervision was very helpful. 

Even so, a third of them thought OFC supervision was only adequate. 
Specific criticisms were noted as: 

a) more observation (secondary candidates only stated this) 

b) needed more help regarding sources for teaching materials. 

c) need for more small group work with the OFC supervisor. 

d) not enough reinforcement or constructive criticism (secondary only) 

e) need for more subject matter help from specialists (secondary only) 

4. Candidates were asked to rank in order, those aspects of the program which 
offered them the greatest amount of support in the program. These follow 
in order of priority: 

a) opportunity to teach In the classroom (100%) 

b) close and frequent supervision 

c) seminars on subject matter and foundations 

Low priority items were as follows (not in order): 

d) community assignments 

e) consultants and speakers 

f) journal keeping 

g) field trips 

h) professional readings 

i) social activities 

5. Candidates were asked what OFC lacked. The major responses were: 

a) More methods, techniques and workshops 

b) help in subj^t matter (secondary candidates only) 

c) need to observe outstanding teachers of the disadvantaged 

d) better direction for learning sources. 



List of 3rd year candidates in Appendix B. 
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Master teachers of Oakland consider the OFC strengths as follows: 
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a) candidate selection and involvement 

b) ccnrjnunity Involvement by candidates 

c) on-the-job training In "flatlands” schools - 

7- Master teachers of Oakland consider OFC weaknesses as: 

a) candidates are not in the classroom as much as they should be* 

b) there isn*t enough planning time with the candidates 

c) would like to be Involved in curriculum development 

d) candidates have little preliminary background information for class- 

room procedure 

e) community projects take up too much time. 

8. OFC staff asked the master teachers to suggest how they would design 

a teacher education program for teachers of disadvantaged children. There 
was no concensus, but individual suggestions were listed os follows: 

a) some training as regular program, but adapt materials to fit their 

needs . 

b) naed highly dedicated, persistent people 

c) need first hand experience in the classroom 

d) bring In resource people from the school district. 

e) staff should help master teachers relate the OFC program to the 

overall picture in the schools. 

f) there Is too much enrichment for those who are Incapable of handling 

the material, (referring to school children). 

g) there is a need for structured meetings betweoi master teachers, prin- 

cipals and OFC staff. 

h) preparation Is secondary, candidates need to be mature in thinking 

and emotional behavior. Must have desire to work with "f latlands" 
children. They should be prepared to work. This is not an easy 
way to pick up College credit. 

0 Suggested elementary schedule: 



Monday a.m. 

p.m. 

Tuesday a.m, 

p.m. 

Wednesday a.m, 

p •HI # 

Thursday a.m. 

p #ni o 

Friday all day 



Student teach 
Seminar 
Student teach 
Community work 
Student teach 
Seminar 
Student teach 
Community work 
Semi nars /works hops 



L 



*0FC second year elementary candidates spent three and one-half days in 
the classroom f<rom the beginning of the school year until the end. Secondary 



^ ^ • ISIS I uiic ycai UIILII LI 

had two assignments every day of the week for the full year, 
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o 
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J) 

k) 

l ) 
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wider experiences in observations prior to student teaching. Also 
observe during student teaching. 

better and nxjre frequent supervision by OFC staff (secondary personnel 
cominents only) 

candidates should meet with master teachers prior to school opening 
to be involved In the initial course planning. They should be 
In the classroom from the first day of school, 

m) visitations of all types of schools and classes by the candidate. 

Master teachers should grade the candidate, 

n) set up standards and select Oakland master teachers (on the OFC payroll) 

0) don't underestimate the academic ability of inner city school kids* 

One may note that very little preference was made by Oakland Public School 
teachers regarding competency in subject matter fields. Apparently most 
candidates had a grasp of what they were expected to teach. Most of the comments 
dealt with operational procedure. And., parenthetically, the same comments are 
made about the regular teacher education program on the “hill". Candidates, 
on the other hand, felt they needed more help fn content areas and this was 
specifically directed to the staff from the secondary education group of candi- 
dates. Out of these surveys and frank interaction of the remaining members 

of the staff, a skeletal format for the third year program emerged and is shcv/n 
below: 



Fall Semester 



Sept, h, 1968 - Jan. 31, 1969 (approx, 18 weeks) 

Note: OFC will continue to follow the Oakland Public School calendar 

in order to experience typical teaching duties of a public 
school teacher. 

Focus for the Fall Semester : An introduction to teaching socially 

disadvantaged children and youth in urban schools. 

There will be chree major experience blocks during the semester. 
Each js designed to enhance the OFC candidate's ability to teach 
in poverty- level schools. 



School Centered 



1, Observe formal and informal school structure 

2, Observe child/youth throughout the daily activities 

3, Note which individuals or groups have decision-making influence 

4, How do teachers, parents, pupils, and administrators define "disad- 

vantaged?" 

5, What are the essential characteristics of a teacher of the disadvan- 
aged? 

1 

Jones, Tudor, "Results of Surveys of the OFC Program", memo, mimeo to 
staff, Aug, 13, 1968. 



6, V/hat are the learning styles (if any) of the disadvantaged? 

7. What curriculum Is used? How is it suited to the learning styles of 

the disadvantaged? 

8, What resources are available to the teacher? School? District? 

in-service training, volunteers, teacher aides? 

9. Action research re: classroom procedures. 



COHKUNir/ CENTERED 



1. Tour community 

2. Community analysis 

3. Interview parents and others living in the community. 

A. Participate in community agenc/ activities (tutorials) 

5. Analyze coping strategies of the disadvantaged related to "playing 

the school game" 

6. What is done in the community to deal with the problems of the 

"disadvantaged"? 

7- How do public school officials perceive the cultural milieu of 
disadvantaged children? 

8. Accumulation of knowledge and understanding of the cultural milieu. 

Significant contacts with persons in the Black community, 

9. Action research project involving Neighborhood Youth Corps, Nursery 

School educator, poverty program personnel, community activists. 



Study Centered 



One day per week - 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

1. Attend practicum - related topics. 

2. Participate in study groups 

a) case study techniques 

b) classroom control and management 

3. Discuss school and community experiences 

4. Share readings and written comments (assigned readings and Journal 

entries) . 

5. Read, See and Hear to learn what is being done for the disadvantaged 

and by whom 

6. Analyze effects of teaching styles on children and youth, 

7. Adapt curriculum materials so as to be meaningful and positive for 

the child 

a) Conceptualize the basic tools of mental patterns, knowledge 
of the basic steps in complicated patterns and skills, 
specif ica lly reading, mathematics, organization, speaking 
and explaining, seeing elements of a whole. 

8. Instruction 

General Methods: Elementary - Reading, math, language arts, science, 

social studies. Fine Arts, sta.ndard and dialect 
Engl ish 

Secondary - English, history, government, life 
sciences. Black studies curriculum. 
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9. How to nrotivate pupils to learn 

10, Teaching strategies 

11, Measurement and Evaluation 



SPRING SEMESTER 

Feb, 3, 1969 - June 15, 1969 (Approx, 18 weeks) 

Focus for the Spring Semester : Experimenting with teaching- learning 

strategies to overcome the educational problems of socially disad- 
vantaged children and youth. 



School Centered 

Three full days (M,T,V/,) - one half day 
Teaching 

Elementary - all subjects 

Secondary - two classes per day in either major or minor fields 
Action Research 

Candidate will carry out his project as planned during the Fall semester, 

e,g, 

1, One curriculum area 

2, Learning processes 

3 , Contrasting teaching strategies 



Community Centered 

Continue with Action Research Project and work either as a tutor 
or with small groups in the community. 

Consider community resources which can be brought Into the classroom 
and have students become more involved with their community. 



Study Centered 



One day per week - 9:00 a,m, - 3:00 p,m. 

Help with Action Research 
Study unit develooment 
undergo research design testing 
Evaluate project 
Measurement and evaluation,^ 



2 

Jones, Tudor 
mimeo. Sept, I 968 , 



"Operation Fair Chance Program and Schedule for I 968 - 69 ," 
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Curriculum organization was 
every General Seminar was to have 



built around broad topics. For example, 
a focus such as the following: 



PHASE I - Sept. 13 



Objective ; To recognize classroom management problems and teaching styles 
Premise ; Any one teaching style is inadequate fay Itself. 

Method ; Videotape examples of teaching styles. Discussion based on 

observational data gathered by candidates. 

Topic s; 1. Psycho-social dimensions within the classroom. Student 

teacher expectations. Over-riding atmosphere of the 
schools as a whole. Social dynamics of groups. 



2. Organization of the classroom to enhance teaching/learning 
units. 



3. Classroom control - the handling of discipline problems. 



Responsibil ities ; Hr. William Austin, Staff assists. 

Assignment : Transparent Self , Sidney Jourard (paperback) $1.95. 

Reprint: "Teacher Expectations for the Disadvantaged," 

Sci. American^ 

Staff for the third year included a part-time (.25) director, two full 
time and three part-time faculty. With the exception of one half-time person, 
salaries of the staff were to come out of the College budget. 



Videotaping equipment was purchased for the purpose of developing micro- 
teaching units and to provide the means for candidates to observe a variety of 
teaching techniques. In addition, it was thought that videotaping would reduce 
the number of classroom visitations which was a time-consuming (and expensive) 
operation the previous year. 

Program in Operation 



Headquarters were moved from 86th Avenue to the Elmhurst Presbyterian 
Church. The move was a good one since the nev/ quarters v/ere much larger and 
rent savings occurred as a resu-\M of sub-letting the manse Xo three OFC cand- 
i dates . 




Pracl icum. 



Phases I , 



I*, !ll,“ mimeo to candidates and staff, Sept, 1968 
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First msetlng (Sept. 4, I968) v/Ith new candidates was of an orientation 
nature. Candidates and controls were administered the Omnibus Personality 
I nventory and the Crossman»s Teacher Attitude Scale. On the 5th of September 
the candidates and staff toured the ccnanunlty and the various agencies where 
they would be expected to work. On September 6th, all candidates began work 
in the assigned schools aiding regular faculty in the usual routines of opening 
school. In the afternoon, the candidates attended a Black Student*s Union 
"Speak Out" at Castlemont High School, members of the Mission Rebels(a helping 
organization In the San Francisco ghetto) attempted to force the candidates 
and staff to face up to their "Innate racism." 

The first General Seminar was held at Hunter's Point In San Francisco. 

The focus of the Seminar was to explore the psycho-social factors In the ghetto 
which underly the learning processes and behavior patterns of disadvantaged 
children.^ Some of the questions which came out of the Seminar as a result 

of the confrontation between middle-class Caucasians and Black ghetto residents 
were as follows^ 

1. What Is the present status of education in the Black ghetto and what 
realistic educational objectives should student teachers have? 

2. What has been the history of education In the ghetto (Hunter's Point) 
before the Black revolution? 

3* What aspects of contemporary Black culture have particular Implications 
for student teachers of Clack students? 

4, What are the real educational needs of Black students and what adapt- 
ations should be made In the prescribed California curricula to meet 
the needs of these students? 

5. Whot problems are faced by student teachers living and working In 
Black communities? What are some guiding principles to follow?5 



"Practicum - Phase I - "Education In the Ghetto", mimeo. Sept, 11, I968 

^Jbdd., p. Z. 
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These questions were to be explored continuously throughout the year and. 
Indeed, set the scene for a decisive spilt between Caucasian and Black candidates. 

By October, 1S68, nx>st candidates had been p\aced with master teachers, 
grade levels and subject fields. With a few exceptions, the candidates remained 
in these asslgrcr.ents throughout the year. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

The original notion of having a structured General Seminar each v/eek with 
a particular focus v;as revised during the Spring semester. The revision was 
brought about by Black candidates who felt that a greater emphasis should be 
directed towards a "Black” curriculum. Since few experts exist in this new 
field, many ad hoc arrangements v;ere made to bring content Into the curriculum. 

For example, a Black professor of mathematics on the campus had been studying 
the way Black children learn math concepts. He was employed as a consultant 
by OFC to work with the elementary candidates in teaching mathematics. This 
professor conducted several seminars on the teaching of "Black" math, using 
videotapes as a vehicle. In contrast, another professor of math from the campus 
conducted a parallel five-week workshop on the "new math" using tradition tech- 
niques. Candidates were also required to study math through the use of pro- 
grammed learning materials. 

Black candidates were encouraged to develop teaching units on the "Black 
Curriculum" to be presented on a continuing basis to the General Seminar. 

Nothing happened, and the group went back to the originally structured curricu- 
lum of weekly "methods" seminars for elementary and secondary groups, and the 
weekly general seminars for both groups. 

Community Involvement continued as a major phase of the OFC program. The 
emphasis for the third year changed somewhat because the candidates were a more 
politically sophisticated group than the first and second year classes. Most 
felt they wanted less supervision and greater opportunity to explore ways to 
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initiate contact with the ccfisnunity. What developed then, was a variety of 
individualized projects of parent contact work, individual tutoring, sponsor- 
ship of Black Student Unions, extra-curricular athletic supervision, volunteer 
teaching in the continuation high school, participation in a Black candidate*s 
School Board election, voter registration and the like. Three action research 
projects were initiated fay an OFC staff rr.ember (John Stevens) and several 
candidates. The three projects, still in the developmental stage, are as 
follows: 

Employment Opportunities in East Oakland 

Housing (Federal Apartment Complex on 101st Avenue) 

Child Care Center (Housed in the OFC Headquarters - 98th Avenue) 

Results of the Third Year 



The program hypothesis to be tested was, again, stated as: 

"Persisting teachers (those that accept employment in disadvantaged 
schools), trained in the OFC program will report significanly higher 
levels of social competency and intellectual esteem for themselves as 
demonstrated on the Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, 
Eestheticism, Complexity, Autonomy and Religious Orientation scales 
of the Omn i bus Persona 1 i ty I n ventory than those trained in a regular 
teacher education program and v/ho choose not to teach in disadvantaged 
schools."^ 

Testinq Design 



During the first week of the third year program, all forty-four candidates 
and a control group of similar size were administered the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory .^ During the last week of the program (June 2, 1969) the instrument 
was again, administered to the tvjo groups of candidates. 

Summary of the Profiles 



Profile data can be found in Appendix B, Hov/ever, a brief summary of the 
1968-69 candidates* profiles is presented as follows: 



"Program design", mimeo, Aug. 15, 1968 

^Omnibus Personalit y Inventory . Form F, Heist, Paul, Yonge, George, The 
Psychological Corporation, New York, N.Y. 1962, I968. 
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!• The OFC secondary group scores went up on the I.O.C. scales (intellectual 
disposition) while the elementary group declined in this category^ Con- 
trols remained the same and were below the means for the OFC candidates, 

2. OFC group scores declined in Altruism and increased in Practical ity. 

The reverse j^'as true of the Control group, 

3. The elementary OFC group *s self-confidence increased. Secondary group 
was unchanged. Control group self-confidence increased, 

4. The OFC group became more outspoken and less extroverted over the year. 
Control group remained the same. 

Interpretation of the Profiles 

For two years the 0,P,|, portrayed similar changes in the OFC candidates, as 
a result of their participation in the program. For exanple, it was clear that 
OFC elementary candidates^ intellectual interests declined both years. Is 
teaching in the ghetto elementary school de'eterious to intellectual i ty? This 
may be true because a similar drop in this personality variable was not found 
among the secondary control and experimental groups. The difference between 
the jecond year 5n%i third year class of elementary candidates Is seen in their 
profiles on self-confidence. Perhaps, the fact that the third year group had 
intensive training in content fields and used videotaping techniques helped them 
feel more competent to cope v/ith the classroom than the second year class. The 
third year group, like the second year, emerged from the program with fewer 
humane ideals, but with competency and self-confidence that they could do a good 
Job of teaching in the ghetto. 

Proof of the Hypothesis 

Complete information has not been gathered tc test the program hypothesis, 
Hov/ever, it should be noted that the OFC group on both pre- and post-testing 
portrayed significantly higher levels of intellectual disposition than the 
campus group. It should be noted that the OFC group are now actively seeking 
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ei2ployn:ent in disadvantaged schools. To d%%e. 10 graduating candidates (22>&) 
have been offered and accepted escploynzent in the Oakland Schools. Two have 
accepted ecuployrnent in the Berkeley Schools. Persistence rates in disadvan- 
taged schools and coiEparatIve data on the controls will not be known until 
follow-up studies are made. 

Curriculum Design and instructional Procedures 

As was true of the second year, one major difference between the campus 
and the OFC programs was In the design of the professional education curriculum. 
On campus, discrete courses in professional education were still required. 

The OFC program was expected to integrate this material into a developmental 
curriculum. A design for elementary and secondary methods v/as worked out, and 
a problems-centered approach for both groups v/as organized and presented in 
seminar and workshop arrangements. Much of the content usually found in 
education foundations courses was eliminated partly as a result of vehement 
rejection of the “Irrelevant’'. A "barefaones" curriculum content was presented 
with heavy emphasis on the "hov/-to-do-it“ type of activities. Candidates 
apparently were satisfied with the arrangement. All candidates were expected 
to attend all seminars and curriculum workshops, and v/ere required to maintain 
daily journal entries. Because of lack of funds, a compilation of journal 
entries similar to the second year was not produced. Achievement and levels 
of performance of the candidates were remarkably similar to the second year 
class. 

The new element of instruction in the third year program was the utiliza- 
tion of videotaping. The candidates viev/ed themselves teaching units of 
instruction to both small and large groups of children. This technique of 
self-criticism was used to good effect throughout the year, it may have con- 
tributed to the elementary candidates' increased feelings of self-confidence 
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which did not occur the previous year. The video-recorder was also used for 
purposes of capturin9 on tape the teachinQ styles which appeared tc be success- 
ful in teaching the minority children. Herbert Kohl, author of Why Children 
FaiJ,, used the equipment to demonstrate hew his Berkeley "store-frort” school 
operated to create a positive learning envirorjnent. 

The Oakland Schools used the video equipment to demonstrate science units 
for upper grade children. Two of the elementary male candidates taped events 
in the Central Valley grape strike with a class of sixth graders. The results 
were used as part of a unit on economic geography of California, 

Recommendations for a Fourth Year 

Federal financial support was obviously not forthcoming, but, the College 
administration had shown a great deal of support for Operation Fair Chance, 
by assigning faculty to the Project. Without that help, the Project would have 
collapsed at the end of the first year. The College administration, the 
Chancellor and the Board of Trustees showed that they believed in the worth 
of the Project by placing in the 1963-70 State College augmented budget a sum 
of $3^,000 to continue the OFC project at California State College, Hayward. 
Unfortunately, the Governor slashed the item out of his budget and the State 
Legislature failed to reconsider the item. Kov/ever, since the State Department 
of Education had placed its stamp of approval on the program and the College 
administration and Division of Education had shown strong support, the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education at California State College, Hayward voted (June 14, 
1969) to continue the OFC program as an approved method for obtaining standard 
teaching credentials in California. 
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DISCUSS lOfi AHD RECOHHENMIl^ 



Discuss ion 

As originally proposed, the Operation Fair Chance Project vjas expected to: 
(1) influence traditional practices in preparing teachers to teach disad\*antaged 
children and youth; (2) change attitudes of school personnel in their relations 
with racial minorities; and, (3) effect changes In the school curriculum which 
would provide a “fair chance" for disadvantaged youth to receive an education 
that is geared real istical 1y to their vocational, cultural, economic, and social 
potential. This was a rather ccrnip rehens ive picture. 

Had the Project been able to get input in each of these areas, it would 
have approached the problem as few had in the past. While the goals v/ere worthy, 
humane, and in need of fulfillment, the operational procedures were unrealistic 
in terms of time and financing. Indeed, Federal financing was terminated long 
before the Project had a "fair chance” to test its initial endeavors. 

With so many institutional and personality factors to control, the Project 
had little hope for success. Massive changes in teacher education and public 
school curriculum do not take place without intensive cooperative planning 
between the representative agencies. Program implementation also is a cooper- 
ative venture, A teacher education institution simply cannot change its direction 
or approach to training procedures without concommitant changes occur I ng in 
the public schools. 

Drastic modifications of the original proposal yield an experimental teacher 
training program with its roots embedded in the traditional credential programs 
offered on the campus of California State College, Hayward, Its "experimental" 
nature was built around four traditional concerns in teacher education, these 
were as follows: 
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1. Teacher candidate selection 

2. Developmental curriciiluni 

3 . Commun I ty I nvo 1 vemen t 

h. School -District/Col lege Partnership 
Each of the concerns listed above have been analyzed and studied for the 
past three years* And, v/hile it is true that empirical data are not available 
for supportive evidence, some assumptions and recommendations can be made for 
those interested in planning and implementing future teacher training programs. 
These appear in the next section. 

Recoitmenda 1 1 ons 
Candidate Selection; 

1. Careful screening of teacher candidates who wish to teach in ghetto 

schools is most necessary. 

This recommendation is made on the basis of studying the "type" 
of individual who is apparently succeeding and persisting in 
teaching disadvantaged children and youth. The best candidate 
developed into a more "ordered-f lexible" personality who knev/ 
his capabilities and was able to maintain an optimistic per- 
spective of the possibilities for change in the public schools. 
The candidate who, in the long run, may prove to be even detri- 
mental to the ghetto child and school system, is the individual 
(albeit bright and imaginative) v;ho cannot cope v/ith current 
conditions of the classroom and school system and wishes to 
destroy the v/hole v/orks. 

Black teacher candidates and other racial minorities experienced 
the same levels of difficulty in teaching minority children as 
the Anglo group. Indeed, the Black candidates may have had a 
more difficult role to play in reconciling their ov/n middle-class 




values with those found in ghetto schools. However, their 
empathy was greater and their consnitment to transmit basic educa- 
tional skHls to ghetto children was stronger than any of the 
majority group. 

2* There must be a more Intensified effort on the part of the Federal 
Government and other agencies to attract and finance racial minority 
males In the teaching profession. 

Curriculum Development and Organization 

1. Educational foundations courses should be integrated with the experience 
centered courses. 

Teachers of tK disadvantaged must first acquire knowledge about - 
and skill for dealing with - children in general. That is, 
disadvantaged children are first children, and only then disad- 
vantaged. Thus the knowledge and competencies that have been 
developed in such areas as human growth and development, learning, 
individual differences, elementary and secondary methods, and 
specific methods in subject matter areas such as reading, music, 
art, language arts, social studies, science are of importance to 
all prospective teachers including teachers of the disadvantaged. 

In addition, there Is a body of methods, research results, and 
specific remedial and psychological treatments which have been 
shown to have some relationship to the education of the disadvan- 
taged. 

The greatest criticism teachers and candidates have toward educa- 
tional theory is its untimely presentation and its organization 
around discrete courses. Therefore, an attempt should be made 
to organize relevant content and materials around blocks of time 
rather than in discrete courses. 
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1. All teacher candidates should be sent out for an In-depth ccinnun Ity 
experienre along with their practice teaching experience. 

The reason for the above reconanendation is that most teachers 
in public schools are not involved in any meaningful v/ay in the 
communities in v/hich they teach. As a consequence of this, the 
economic and political forces v/hich control and constrain the 
educational system are poorly understood and poorly influenced 
by professional educators, 

A major problem of industrial urban society is aHenation, 
People live in a community but have no reel sense of belonging. 
They are isolated even when surrounded by crov/ds. To teach 
children in a community, one should know all that one can about 
the children and that must include the community in v/hich he 
spends his 18 hours a day out of school, 

2, Teacher training for the disadvantaged should move off the campus 
and into the community in v/hich the candidate expects to teach, 

A lecture course in the community or a fev/ field trips to 
community centers will not develop the kind of understanding 
v/hich is essential. 

If the OFC program had any success it was due mainly to the 
fact that its headquarters and activities were located in the 
heart of the East Oakland ghetto. This visible commitment 
made it much easier to gain community acceptance and to v/ork on 
problems of poverty, housing, underemployment, racial discrimin- 
ation, and public health. 



School PI Strict/Co liege Participation 



1, A more intensive working relationship faetv/een school district per- 
sonnel and School of Education needs to be developed if the discon- 
tinuity between in-service and pre-service education is to be broken 
down. 

The most difficult of all procedures in the OFC Project were 
those involving the school district personnel. This v/as caused, 
in part, by the traditional notion that teacher training insti- 
tutions are invited "guests" in the District and must conform 
to its organizational and administrative policies. The other 
dimension to the problem, is the lack of cooperative planning 
between district and college. Joint ventures will stand a 
better chance for, not only survival, but also, success. 

The most successful programs in the Operation Fair Chance Project 
were those planned and implemented by both District Personnel 
and OFC staff (Reading Workshops, Orientation Sessions, teacher 
exchanges, etc.) 

The discontinuity between in-service and pre-service education 
needs to be broken down if there are to be any substantive changes 
in the way classroom teachers work. The way to break down the 
discontinuity is to work with the districts in bringing in pro- 
fessional services, nev/ materials, and experimental programs which 
will help experienced teachers cope with their immediate problems 
at the same time that they are trying out new ideas. Finally, 
an exchange of personnel between the district and college needs 
to be v;orked out. If a member of the staff at each level could 
be appointed on a yearly basis, the possibilities of innovation 
would improve for both school district and teacher education. 
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Operation Fair Chance Project and the California State College Teacher 
Education Department: 

1. It is recommended that the Operation Fair Chance Program become a 
part of the regular offerings of the Department of Teacher Education, 
California State College, Hayward and be an approved method for 
teacher candidates to obtain a California Standard Teaching Credential. 
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This repoit is concerned with activities of the Fresno Center from March 1, 1967 to June 6, 1967. 
The dates coincide, approximately, with the third and final quarter of the first year of the program. 

The report also contains a review and analysis of the first year's program as it concerned 
staff, students, and program details. There is also a section which includes detailed internal 
evaluation data. 

THIRD QUARTER ACTIVITIES 

PRE-SERVICE PROGRAM 
PRIMARY INTERNS: 

During this quarter primary interns assumed more teaching duties, evolving into 
team teaching, and culminating in their taking full charge and responsibility for their 
classes for an entire week. Their college classes v/ere cancelled to enable them to 
teach mornings and affernoons. During this time the cooperating teachers were not 
in the classrooms, but were doing district-wide visitation. 

The social studies economics unit that each intern prepared was initiated the 
week prior to their assuming full charge of their classes and was continued during 
this time. Many construction and art activities associated with the units were carried 
on by the interns without the assistance of cooperating teachers. 



INTERMEDIATE INTERNS: 



During this quarter, intennediate interns assumed greater responsibilities for their 
classes and actually taught many days without supervision from the cooperating teachers. 
Interns were able to incoiporate into the ongoing curriculum several units on economic 
education prepared for this purpose. 

In the methodology portion of the Intermediate schedule, emphasis was on 
practical application of theoretical concepts discussed in the previous quarter. 

Sessions were held on music instruction under the direction of Dr. Phyllis Irwin 
of the Music Department of Fresno State College; on mathematics instruction and 
new math by Dr. Jonathan Knaupp of Pacific College; on the development of educationc 
ob|ectives by Mr. Edward Snyder, Systems Analyst at the Multi-County Service 
Center at Fresno State College. 

FIELD TRIPS 

An extensive visitation program was utilized during this period as an 
integral part of the training process. Interns whose regular teaching 
assignments were with Negro children were given the of^ortunity to 
visit schools where the studeni population was predominantly Mexican-American 
and vice versa . 

Interns were also afforded the opportunity to visit classes at the primary 
level, in Special Education programs and to become familiar with the 
Compensatory Education Program. 

Thirty-five interns (primary and intermediate) participated in a field 
trip to Tulare, California to observe their compensatory education program. 

Mrs. Thelma Gomez, Assistant Superintendent at Tulare, greeted the 
group, introduced members of her staff and gave a brief description of the 



current program, v/hich includes comprehensive physical examinations of 
pre-school, kindergarten, and first grade students; study trips for children 
and/or parents that range in length from a few hours to three weeks; reeding 
and library programs, teacher aides, and parent education classes. Future 
plans of the district include the reorganization of one of the target schools on 
an individualized, ungraded basis. 

The interns visited the adult nutrition class, v/here parents learn how to 
provide their families with v/holesome meals economically (they learned how 
to bake an angel food cake for thirteen cents); hov/ to shop for money, clothing, 
housing, etc. 

The trip included visits to the pre-school and regular programs at Lincoln 
School and Maple School. The trip concluded with a brief tour of Kohn School, 
which was specifically designed for team teaching - 

A unique opportunity was provided for Operation Fair Chance interns 
by the Laboratory for Learning program of the Fresno City and County School 
systems. (See section on Laboratory for Learning in this report.) 

WORKSHOPS 

A special week-end workshop on Sensitivity Training was conducted by 
Dr. Uvaldo Palomares of San Diego State College for all O perati on Fair 
Chance interns. Interns also attended Ope rati on Fair Chance 
workshops described in another section of this report. 

LABORATORY FOR LEARNING 

During the 1966-67 school year a project called "Central California - 
Laboratory for Learning" was conducted by the Fresno County and City Schools 
under Title 111 of the Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The 
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purpose of this program was to develop within students a lasting personal 
appreciation of the environment in which they live, using science as the 
derr.5f,i.*Tation medium. 

The method utc i in the program was essentially learning by disccvery . 
v/ers to discover natural phenomena for themselves 

and to artef^'ot to re'U ^n why arx! how they occurred, rather than merely 
to learn names and basic facts. Emphasis v/cs on discovering os much as 
possible about the out-of-classroom area. 

Beginning February 26, selected sixth grade teachers accompanied 
their classes to Camp San Luis Obispo on the coast for one v/eek. The 
teachers were assisted by counselors and resource personnel. A number 
of Operation Fair Chance interns accompanied classes as counselors- 
Thirteen intermediate and six primary interns went with these sixth grades 
at various times during the period February 26 - May 29. Some of the 
interns went with their own classes; others went with different classes in 
their builditigs; still others went with groups from other schools. 

Intern responsibilities included teaching lessons under the guidance 
of the regular teachers, operating machinery and equipment necessary 
for various lessons, helping the group with diary keeping and homework, 
joining groups at mealtimes, supervising during play periods, comforting and 
counseling children who needed special attention. 

The interns felt that the opportunity to observe children functioning in 
a situation which was very different than that of the regular classroom was 
most worthwhile. Students and teachers representing many schools and 
situations were brought together with numerous resource persons to live 
and work together as a team . 



secondapy interns 

World of V/ork Componenf 
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} The iwo secondary interns were ossigned to seventh grade social studies 

classrooms in Sequoia and Irwin Junior High Schools. During the first semester 
they observed and served as aides to their supervising teachers. In both instances 
the interns wer^j utilized in a flexible manner. To a degree they were floating 
tecichers aides used throughout the school^ but they were responsible to a 
supervising teacher and to a particular class with which they became intimate. 

The prescribed curriculum was followed throughout this time. By the second semester, 
the interns assumed major responsibility for planning and conducting instructional 
activities for one or two classes. 

Concurrently, the interns and their supervising ieachers met together with 
consultants to plan and prepare a unit on “The World of Work” to be taught by the 
interns sometime during the secorid semester. It was determined at an early stage 
in the planning that the chief puipose of the unit should not be to give specific 
information about Jobs nor to assist students in making career decisions. Rather, 
the emphasis should be in developing a positive attitude toward work as a personal 
value. 

It was recognized that many students did not have images of adult workers 
with whom to identify. Therefore, an effort was made to bring students into contact 
with workers who exhibited pride and satisfaction in their Jobs. It was also felt that 
an integral part of the unit should consist of I^elping the student to develop a 
self-concept as a working member of society through simulation of a work situation 
in the classroom. 

Materials and resources were collected and screened. Some materials were 
written v/hen satisfactory commercial materials v/ere not found. The community 

o 
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was surveyed for resources. The Youth Opportunity Center^ in particular, provided 
a source of speakers, films, and publications. In an effort to provide contact v/ith 
workers, plans were made to bring in cs speakers young workers from high schools, 
and adult workers of the same ethnic groups as the students. The medium of video-tape 
was conceived of as a potentially rich resource for bringing the students into contact 
with workers in their occupational environments without leaving the classroom. 

An experiment was launched in preparing such interviews with a variety of workers. 

With this much assistance, the interns prepared their own teaching units 
selecting those materials and activities which seemed most promising for their 
particular situations. They also determined their own timing for teaching the wodc 
unit in order to articulate it insofar as possible with other units they were teachiiig. 

The intern at Sequoia Junior High,taught the unit first to hwo classes concurrently. 
She emphasized the use of group activities and role-playing. As a culminating 
activity, a field trip was mode to a newspaper plantwhere the organization for work 
was observed. The classes then simulated a publishing firm and organized to produce a 
book (or chapter) on France, the next unit in their geography study. An encouraging 
outgrowth of the unit was the adoption of the activities by another teacher. So, 
there was some halo effect from the intern and the cooperating teacher. 

At Irwin Junior High School, because of a more difficult classroom situation, 
the program was not as effective. However, it was from this school that the idea 

and the production of the video tapes came. 

A copy of the resource unit produced for the junior high school is appended 

to this report. 
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UNITS WRITTEN BY OPERATION FAIR CHANCE INTERNS 



Title Grade Level 

Home - School - Community K - 3 

Transportation 4 

Study of the Central Valley in Terms of Economics — Mainly a Study 
of Cotton Production 4 

Money 5 

Banking 5 

Economic Unit on Western & Great Plains States 5 

Economic Unit on Northeastern, Southern & Southeastern States 5 

Basic Economics: Civics and the Westward Movement 5-6 

Labor Unions 6 

Family Economics 6 

Money and Work 6 

How We Benefit From American Business and Industry 7 

Automation 6,7 

Occupations 5 , 6, 7 

World of Work 7,8,9 
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IN-SERV ICE EDUCATION 

The program objectives of Oporation Fair Chance include statements 

expressing a desire to improve or increase teachers : 

{!)• understanding and ccceptonce of children with significantly 
different backgrounds and behavior patterns 

(2) obility to generate intrinsic motivation for learning 

(3) utilization of relevant community resources. 

Within the framework of In-Service Education, these objectives can be interpreted 
as applying both to interns and to the classroom teachers in whose rooms the interns gained 
their initial teaching experiences during the year just completed. The rationale made 
explicit to the cooperating teachers in the Extension (In-Service) class was that the major 
goal of the weekly meeting was to assist them in performing their function of teaching 
interns how to teach. A secondary goal, apparently accepted by most, was to find 
and gain some proficient and effective ways of working in a modified team-teaching 
arrangement. During the course of the year, project staff members and some of the 
teachers came to recognize that the series of in-service experiences could help teachers 
involved in the project. Clarification of and commitment to the above did not precede 
the first meeting of the class as one w^Id ordinarily expect that it should- How 
this procedural problem was faced and what seemed to be learned by all concerned 
as a result is discussed under the following categories: Strategy - Tactics - Summary. 

Strategy There was no real basis for blueprinting a course in advance, even 
if such an approach had been deemed desirable. What seemed to be a viable 
alternative was to explore with project staff members and classroom teachers 
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ways In which the weekly in-service rreetings co^ld r^::fee «: irt-.i*'. •• * . »-r 

efforts of cooperating teachers in Jhe preparo»ior. 0 * 'c •oj .'c 'i : t «*. . • 

and assist teachers to capttolize on the potec^ij^f iz* ”*c-a . ' ’ . *r <>-; ' 

half days that they had interns in their roon^s. 

At the conceptual level then^ the strotegy of in-ier* .cc c'j. 

(1) To make seemingly needed and desired ass’s'-^ .c i c- 

so as to facilitate teacher— intern working 

and to enhance benefits occurring therefrom, 

(2) To develop a momentum of cooperating teacher irt^ol^er-e*** 
in activities such as interaction analysis and acrion research' 
that would become self-generating end self-sustaining. 

Partial evid»3nce as to the degree of strategic accomplishment is presented in another 
section of this report, but the staff impression was that something less than overwhelming 
success was achieved. (Note section of report entitled Cooperating Schools.) 

Tactics: At the operational level, the strategy was to concentrate on process 

during the first two quarters of the academic year and to focus on data-gathering and 
action research during the third quarter. After a quarter of apparently modest success, 
feedback from cooperating teachers indicated the presence of a degree of inertia, perhaps 
based, in part, on subconscious fears and insecurities. A shift in strategy was required 
to maintain a fair degree of rapport and communication. 

In-service meetings appeared to be somewhat successful when viewed by themselves, 
but they v/ere not effective in achieving overall in-service objectives. On the basis 
of weekly staff discussions, procedures and techniques evolved from various sets of 
alternatives. 

Procedures employed throughout the year can be classified into two categories, 
from the standpoint of teachers in the doss: Active and Passive. The active category 
coMed for teachers to involve themselves in discussion, analysis, and ideation. The 
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passive role required only tha^ they listen to one or more speakers. 

Five of the six meetings in November and December were characterized by 
involvement activities- These included structured small group discussions; response to 
a postmeeting reaction form and to an inst.-ument for assessing readiness for curriculum 
change; and verbal inieraction analysis activities in both the in-service class and the 
teachers' own classrooms. The meeting that featured a speaker was followed the next 
week by use of an audience-r§action technique (small group discussion) that focused on 
the content, meaning, and implications of the previous week's lecture. 

The initial involvement activities were designed to prepare the teachers for 
instruction and participation in action research on some aspect of the new team-teaching 
arrangement in their respective classrooms. 

A kind of passive resistance led to the decision to use interaction analysis as a 
stimulant for involvement in action research, but, again, momentum was lost at the 
point of shifting to application. 

Academic classroom experiences of interns provided an alternative possibility 
that was eagerly seized upon by the teachers. This possibility was to have the professors 
giving the college courses being taken by the Interns devote a class meeting to a description 
of the content of the courses. An opinion poll was administered at the first meeting of 
the second quarter, with the results that the first fouoichoices were for speakers of 
some kind and the last choice (actually mentioned by two persons) was for additional 
practice with interaction analysis. Fewer than twenty percent expressed a desire for 
instruction and experience in action research. 

During the second t.^arter of the academic year (January and February) five 
and one-half meetings were devoted to speakers and two and one-half meetings 
consisted of class discussion concerning ways of helping interns and actual and potential 
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Innovations mcKle possible by E.S.E. A., Title funds and the Operation Fair Chance 
project. An effort to move each teacher into a short-range actbn research project v/as 
unsuccessful/ with the result that a decision wcs made to rely chiefly on speakers during 
*he Spring quarter. 

During March, April, and the first two weeks of May, one hour was devoted to 
brainstorming the question of how to irxiividualize instruction for the disadvantaged; 
one hour was devoted to a film; and two hours were reserved for data gathering by the 
intemaf evaluator. The remaining eight meetings consisted of speakers. 

Formal cBid informal feedback indicated the following preferences of the cooperating 
teachers: 

1 . A passive role was overwhelmingly preferred to an 
active one, particularly when the active role suggested 
the possibility of making participant action and thought 
processes quite visible to staff members, colleagues, and, 
perhaps, even interns. Active role implications for 
additional outside preparation for activities may also 
have exerted an influence in the same direction. 

2. Teachers preferred to have someone else responsible 
for making planning decisions, for moving meetings 
along toward announced goals, and for securing 
additional resources of any kind and all kinds that 
might add to instructional and educational effectiveness 
of a compensatory and internship program. 

3. There seemed to be an ambivalence concerning immediate 
versus remote goals and practices. If an immediate concern 
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cotjfd be dealt v/ith by someone else — a social worker 
or a probation officer, for example — then there v/as a 
desire to have a solution prepared. If, on the other hand, 
the immediate need had to be dealt with by the classroom 
teacher, especially in a way that called for modification 
on the teacher*s pattern of behavior/perfonnance, the 
tendency cn the part of some v/as to shift to a more 
remote concern. 

Summary: In-Service Program 

In-Service Education or retraining of a sort which moves away from the 
”how to do it" approach is not noted for its receptivity by teaching personnel . It is 
especially rejected by maiiginal teachers whose initial training and supervision was so 
meager as to make them unprepared to address themselves to teaching as an art instead 

of a craft. 

Cooperating teachers in Operation Fair Chance at tne Fresno Center 
were not selected by the Center staff. They were selected by the school district officials 
on the basis of tne needs of the district for intern teaching support. In a number of 
instances, cooperating teachers were not products of a formal training program themselves 
and were of limited assistance to interns end found it difficult to comprehend the role cf 

a supervising teacher in an intern program. 

Some of the well documented barriers to a successful in-semce program 
were understood prior to the development of the program. Therefore, the program was 
planned to minimize the built-in opposition to such programs by teachers. 

Operation Fair Chance created an opportunity for teachers tc be 
pcjticipants in a research project on school district time. Extensicn co*^rse credit was 
o 
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provided and they v/ere reimby rsed for the costs of the course byOperation Fair 
Chance . 

De^ite these ideal circumstances, much of the effort expended by Operation 
Fair Chance to get teachers to be active participants in the program, in other than a 
host role, was minimal. . 

The attached model,developed as a result of the Fresno experience, suggests 
that this year's cooperating teacher group perceived of their role in the framewcrk of 
Option III, the College Option. In terms of an involvement concept, which was an 
overriding objective for cooperating teachers, as perceived by the Operation Fair 
Chance staff, the Client Option should have obtained. That is to say, the interests of 
Operation Fair Chance and those of the cooperating teachers must coincide to 
a laige extent or the effort is self-defeating. 

The lesson for next year seems to be that cooperating teachers must be a 
more select, homogeneous group. Homogeneity needs to be sought in demonstrable 
competence, readiness to innovate, commitment to experimentation, and self-image. 

A second lesson points to the need for clearer conceptualization of models 
of in-service education, both by project staff members and by cooperating teachers, 

A mismatch of models may have created an insurmountable hurdle to effective action 
during the 1966-67 year. 

If the foregoing assessments and observations are valid, certain recommendations 
regarding qualities to look for in cooperating teachers for the 1967-68 program seem to 
follow. Although the situation may permit less than what is suggested, the following 
would seem to be minimal essentials for cooperating teachers inOperation Fair 
Chance; 

1. initial entry into teaching on a regular credential following 
completion of an accredited teacher education program. 



2 . A desire to participate in the pro]ect, recognizing obligatior^s 
and challenges that will follov/ as a consequence. 

3. An unreserved willingness to study and practice techniques 
designed to enhance team-teaching arrangements and the 
internship program generally. 

4. The degree of teaching competence and self-confidence 
required for receptivity to internal and external evaluation. 

Satisfaction of at least the foregoing criteria would be a demonstration that 
something of consequence was learned during the year just completed, and it would in 
addition greatly enhance the possibility for judging the educational efficacy of the 
experimental variables that characterize Operation 



Fair Chance . 
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OPERATION FAIR CHANCE 
IN-SERVICE MEETING SCHEDULE 
1966 - 6? 



1 1/3/66 
11 / 10/66 
11/17/66 
12 / 1/66 
12 / 8/66 
12/15/66 
1/5/67 
1/12/67 
1/19/67 
1/26/67 
2/2/67 
2/9/67 
2/16/67 

2/23/67 

3/2/67 

3/9/67 

3/16/67 

3/30/67 

4/6/67 

4/13/67 

4/20/67 

4/27/67 

5/4/67 

5/1 1/67 



Buzz session/ sfnjctured; PMR; assignment 

PMR summary; structured buzz session; CIM 

Talk by L. J • Roth on phases of the prefect and teacher roles 

Audience reaction techniques; interaction analysis (Haimbach) 

Interaction analysis (Haimbach) 

Interaction analysis (Haimbach); informal preference poll 
Beatty; rank-order preference for winter and spring meetings 
Campbell; "Communications” 

Class discussion — ^ways of helping intern 
T. Rea; "Individual Differences" 



Group discussion — Innovations 
Tocchip; "Battered Child" 



Collect inventories of untried innovations; Ballou & Roth 
(discussion of action research; data-gathering log) 

Chun & Simpson — E- Ed. 107A & B '"Working Vfith an Interri" 

Roth — A Typology of Teaching Styles; brainstorm — ind. diff. 

Pickford; Welfare;'lts Impact on Children" 

Feedback of brainstorming results; Chun, Simpson/ & Wilkin; 
creativity 

Roth-'-Cultures & Behaviors" 

C!et--The Mexican-American" 

Roth--Roots of Negro Culture" 

Dr. Noel Smith-"ReIaHonship of the Negro Parent & Child to the Establishment" 



pikes: "Health Problems of the Poor" 

Griffiths;"Occupational Awareness;"data-gathering (Wilkin) 
Data-gathering (Wilkin); film, 'The Mark of Poverty" 



V/ORKSHOPS 



Three v/orkshops were sponsored by fhe Fresno Center during this third quarter. 
Programs for these v/ere appendixes to the last Quarterly Report. 

A. ’’The Sponish-Speaking Child in the Schools of Central California,” 
held at Fresno Saturday, April 1 and Saturday, April 15, 1967. 

Total attendance in Fresno - 255. 

B. "The Spanish-Speaking Child in the Schools of Central Colifomia, " 
held at Bakersfield Sahirday, April 1 and Saturday, April 15, 1967. 

Total attendance in Bakersfield - 114. 

C. "Teaching Strategy for Compensatory High Schools, " held at Tulare 
April 14 and 15. Total attendance - 50. 

WORKSHOPS-SUMMER: 

Two workshops will be sponsored by the Fresno Center of Operation Fair 
Chance during the coming summer. 

The first summer workshop wi 1 1 be "Economic Education and the World of Work." 
(June 19 - July 7, 1967.) (Appendix A.) 

This economic workshop is designed to promote the development of "World 
of Work" awareness, using economic education as a medium. The program is under 
a tripartite sponsorship - O p erati o n Fair Chance, Northern California Council 
on Economic Education, and the Fresno State College Summer Session. An outstanding 
staff has been secured. Dr. Vernon Ouellette, Dr. James D. Calderwood, and 
Dr. Karl Falk are nationally known for their contributions to economic education and 
as coordinators of economic education woricshops throughout the country. Dr. Clair Nelsen 
and Dr. Richard Sparks have conducted locally-based workshops on the subject and have 
sponsored the economic education courses taught by means of television in this area. 



All participants in the economic education workshop have preregistered. Text 
materials will be provided by the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

The second summer workshop will be "Poverty^ Ethnicity^ and Education .” 

(Reading Period: June 19 •• July 30, 1967 - Class Session: July 31 - August 18, 1967) 
(Appendix B) 

This workshop is unigue at Fresno State College. The theme was developed from 
the concept that the major thrust of the federal attempt to eradicate poverty is through 
education. In this valley poverty is most manifest in ethnic groups; therefore, the 
theme of Poverty, Ethnicity, and Education encompasses the major elements/of a program 
for culturally disadvantaged children. It is an interdisciplinary program, with an all 
visiting professor staff. Each staff member has been carefully selected for this particular 
workshop. Meetings have been held with the staff to develop a course of study, book 
lists, and a film series. 

Participation in this workshop will be by invitation. School districts have 
nominated teachers who are presently assigned to schools where a majority of the pupils 
are culturally disadvantaged. Approximately sixty teaclieis from seventeen school districts 
will participate. 

WORKS HO PS-SUMMARY; 

During the year 1966-67 the Fresno Center of Operation Fair Chance has 
sponsored, or will sponsor, seven workshops on topics directly related to the objectives of 
the project, as follows: 
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TITLE OF WORKSHOP 


PLACE HELD 


DATE 'S) 


Occupational Problems of the 
Culturally Disadvantaged 


Fresno 

(Hacienda Motel) 


fehnjQry 4, 
18, 1967 


The Spanish-Speaking Child in 
the Schools of Central California 


Fresno (Hoover High 
School) 
simultaneously 
at 

Highland School (Oildale) 


April 1, 15, 
1967 


Teaching Strategy for Compensatory 
High Schools 


Tulare Union High 
School 


April 14, 15, 
1967 


Projects in Speech: 

Communication and the Cognitive Process 


Fresno State College 


April 15, 29; 
May 6, 13, 1967 


Economic Education and the World 
of Work 


Fresno State College 


June 19 “ July 7, 
1967 


Poverty, Ethnicity, and Education 


Fresno State College 


July 31 - August 18, 
1967 

(Preceded by a 
reading period: 

June 19 - July 30) 



The impact of Operation Fair Chance on the service area of Fresno State 
College has been considerable. The woiicshops have been well received by teachers and 
administrators and a great deal of attention has been drown to Operation Fair Chance 
and its purposes as a result of these programs, along with attendant publicity in the press. 

The program has had further exposure through speaking engagements of the Director 
and Assistant Director. The Operation Fair Chance program was described in 
detail at the California Educational Research Conference in Los Angeles on March 10 
through papers entitled, "Problems of Research Design in Teacher Training Projects, " 
and "Operation Fair Chance: Teacher Training Experiment." (These papers 
have been published in California Educational Research Summaries, edited by 

f 

John A. R. Wilson, Graduate School of Education, University of California Santa Barbara, 

1967.) Many requests have been received from throughout the state for descriptive 

o 
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infonnaHon on ^he program. 



RECRUITMENT OF INTERNS FOR 1967-68. 

As Indicated in the last Quarterly Report, advertisements in the collegiate press 
and in the San Francisco Sun Reporter, a Negro newspaper, were used to attrac} candidates 
to apply for internships. While the number of applicants was not voluminous, a highly 
selective group has been secured for next year’s program. Each candidate was interviewed 
by the staff member who will be responsible for the supervision of that particular intern. 

The Fresno Center plans for a program with thirty interns for 1967-68. This Is a 
reduction in numbers caused by the gross reduction in the Fresno Center budget. When 
the project began in 1966 it was anticipated that a larger program would evolve for 
1967-68. Despite the fact that the first year's program was very successful, the overall 
program will be reduced in complexity. 

Interns will be assigned to schools in the Fresno City Unified School District 
for 1967-68. During the past year, three school districts were used. A number of 
administrative problems, which developed during 1966-67, can be avoided through 
the use of a single district. The city school district also offers Operation Fair 
Chance an opportunity to select cooperating teachers from a large pool of capable 
and interested teachers. In some respects the crucial problems of the first year's operation 
were rooted in the unselective character of the cooperating teachers, a point which is 
elaborated upon in detail under the summary section on In-Service Education. 
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EVALUATION 

The overall external eva luaH on of Operation Fair Chance is being done 
by the School of Criminology, Univeisity of California at Berkeley. |n addition to considerable 
assistance to the Berkeley evaluation team, the local staff developed an internal design 
forgathering relevant data at the beginning of the project. 

TESTS 

Four main tests were selected with objectives of the project as criteria. The 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, concerned with teachers' attitudes and teucher-pupil 
relationships, in one of the best instruments in its category. 

The Varley Scale of Social Attitudes added a dimension of interest to us. It is 
directed toward the area of Social Service, and was adapted to the teaching field wiih 
minor changes. 

Since values are of vital interest in any transaction tha*" involves humanitarian 
motives and inter-personal relationships, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values was 
selected. 

Finally, if any possibility of intra-personal change is contemplated, the individual's 
potential must be accompanied by some open-mindedness or lack of rigidity. For this 
important area of measurement, we turned to a version l ' the Rokeach Open-Mindedness 
Scale revised by Dr. Harrison Madden. 

Two comparison groups were chosen in addition to the ^ntern Group. These 
consisted of forty-two (42) Master Teachers involved in the program, and a randomly 
selected on-campus group of student teachers of approximately the same number. 

PROCEDURE 

Tests were administered at the beginning and at the end of the semester. Code 
numbers were substituted for names, with the stipulation that no person need take the 
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Baitery if he did not wish to. Only one real overt obfection v/as voiced, but 
paradoxically, the subject insisted on completing the tests. Analysis after the first 
testing was done with electric calculator. Comprehensive analysis after the final 
testing was done on an IBM computer, using programs developed by O p e ro ti on Fair 
Chance staff. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Three groups (Interns, Master Teacher, and On-Campus Student Teachers) were 
pre- and post-tested with four instruments: MTAIj Madden Dogmatism Scale; Vdrley Social 
Service Scale (modified); and the Allport Scale of Values. 

Significant (P: .05) within-group changes occurred in: 

1 . Intern group on MTAl; Varley, Part A (Equal Rights section); 

(Table I) 

2. Master Teacher group on the Allport (Theoretical Section); 

(Table V) 

3. On- Campus group on Dogmatism Scale; on Allport (Economic 
Section); (Table 11), (Table VI) 

Significantly different between-group changes (p: .05) occurred: 

1 . Between groups 1 & 11 on the MTAl; groups 1 &111 on MTAl, with 
Group 1 changing the greater; (Table lA) 

2. Between Groups 1 & 111 and 11 & 111 on the Madden, with Group 
111 making the significant change (toward "more dogmatic"): 

^able llA) 

3. Between Groups 1 & 11 on the Allport (Theoretical) with Group II 
making the significant change; (Table VA) 

4. Between Groups 1 & 111 on the Allport (Economic) with Group 111 
contributing the significant change; (Table VIA) 

The hypothesis of no difference (Ho, Null) at .05 was the general premise for 
the testing design. In several cases, the hypothesis had to be rejected, perhaps most 
notably in the case of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Preliminary testing 
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had shown marginal differences between groups, with all three group means being 
considerably lower then those indicated by the published norms. The increase of the 
Intern Group, within- and beiween-group, was significant at better than .01 . The other 

two groups did not change significantly. 

The Intern Group was initially different (higher) on the Varley, Equal Rights 
Section, and also made a significantly greater change in that area, but was not different 
on the Service Section. Neither the Intern group nor the Master Teacher group changed 
significantly on the Dogmatism Scale, bjt the On-Campus group, which at the beginning 
was significantly less "dogmatic" at the first test, mode the only significant change, toward 

more dogmatic. 

Analysis and interpretation of the Allport scores must be approached with considerably 
more reservation. First, scores are not independent; gains in one area are accompanied 
by losses in another area because of the nature of the scoring. Furthermore, out of the 
total matrix, (6 areas x 3 groups = 18) one might expect, at .05 or 1/20 roughly one 
change by chance. Two occurred, one in the Theoretical area, and one in-the Economic 
area. There were no significant decreases in scores, indicating that the effects of the 
increases were so distributed among the other areas that no significant negative change 
occun-ed . Significant sex-differences inherent within the test were circumvented by 
using analysis of paired scores only, so that individuals were compared with themselves 
(Tivs. T2) and by assuming that sex compositions of the groups were not different. Tentative 
rationale for significant changes, within- and between-groups indicates that the intern 
group was inherently more susceptible to change than the other two groups, because 
of the volunteer bias and experimental variables. On the face of the evidence, the Intern 
group moved significantly in the direction desired, and interactions were more profitable 

with this group. 



Very significant changes on the part of the Intern Group as mea^red by the 
MTAI and the Vdrley Scale, suggest that growth has occurred in the desired direction. 

The changes indicated by the MTAI are especially significant, since the test is specifically 
concerned v/ith the individuals (and the group‘s) change toward the mode! of the more 
understanding, sympathetic teacher with better teacher-pupil relationships. 

The group N was subject to attrition, especially in the case of the tv/o comparison 
groups, which exposes the analysis to an additional selective bios: who did not give us 

t 

Test II, and was this a systematic factor? (All final analyses were done on Test I and 



Test II scores on individuals, using “t" tests for correlated means.) 
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TABLE I 

MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
COMPARISON, TESTS I & II 

MEAN DIFFERENCE 

GROUP I (Infems) 

GROUP 11 (Master Teachers) 

GROUP 111 (On-Campus Students) 



22.87 


5.82 


-6.12 


-1.38 


-1.87 


- .47 



^significant at ^ .05 
*significant at Z..01 





TABLE lA 

MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 




COMPARISON OF CHANGES, TESTS 1 & II 
MEAN DIFFERENCE 


GROUP 1 


28.99 


4.89* ** 


GROUP II 


24.74 


4.45** 


GROUP III 


-4.25 


-.72 



*significant at ^ .05 

**significant at ^.01 
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TABLE 11 

MADDEN DOGMATISM SCALE 
COMPARISON, TESTS 1 & 11 





MEAN DIFFERENCE 


4 - 


GROUP I 


-2.41 


- .89 


GROUP II 


-1.15 


-1.15 


GROUP III 


49.00 


4-2.44* 



■^significant at ^.05 
**significant at ^ .01 



*significant at ^.05 
** significant at ^.01 



TABLE IIA 

MADDEN DOGAAATISM SCALE 
COMPARISON OF CHANGES, TESTS I & II 





BETWEEN GROUP CHANGES D 


4 - 


GROUPS 1 & II 


1.27 


.30 


GROUPS 1 & III 


-11.41 


-2.49* 


GROUPS 11 & III 


-12.68 


-2.60* 



o 

ERIC 



f 




TABLE III 

VARIEY, PART A (EQUAL RIGHTS) 
COMPARISON, TESTS I & II 



MEAN DIFFERENCE 



GROUP I 


1.17 


2.66* 


GROUP II 


0.00 


0.00 


GROUP III 


.19 


.39 


*significanf af ^.05 
**significani’ at ^-01 


TABLE IIIA 






VARLEY, PART A (EQUAL RIGHTS) 






COMPARISON OF CHANGES, TESTS 1 & II 






BETWEEN GROUP CHANGES D 


+ 


GROUPS 1 & II 


1.17 


1.38 


GROUPS 1 % III 


.98 


1.49 


GROUPS II & III 


-.19 


-.22 



I 

I 



. I 

, I 
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TABLE IV 

VARLEY^ PART B ($ER\^CE) 
COMPARISON^ TESTS I & II 





MEAN DIFFERENCE 


< 

T 


GROUP I 


.22 


.55 


GROUP il 


.12 


.19 


GROUP in 


-.100 


-.14 








TABLE IVA 

VARLEY, PART B (SERVICE) 
COMPARISON OF CHANGES, TESTS 1 & II 

BETV/EEN GROUP CHANGESTT 




GROUPS I & il 


.097 


.12 


GROUPS 1 & III 


.322 


.40 


GROUPS H & III 


.225 


.23 



t 

if 



i 



f 

s 

fc 




